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REFRESHING 


ngineering 


There  is  nothing  like  an  engineering 
job  well  done  for  peace,  quiet  and 
care  of  your  pocketbook. 


Select  a  qualified,  competent,  cost- 
conscious  firm  and  work  as  a  team 
with  them.  Choose  from  a  number  of 
such  firms,  one  integrated  in  one  office 
for  all  phases  of  design,  with  experi¬ 
ence  particularly  suited  to  your  needs 
.  .  .  large  enough  to  assure  continuity 
.  .  .  small  enough  to  give  you  topside 
attention,  and  able  to  prove  results 
gained,  over  many  years,  working 
with  satisfied  clients  throughout  the 


Check  ca 


will  choose 


wise 


Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y, 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


ONLY 

E-X-P-A-N-D-0 
THI-CUFF 


GUARANTEES: 


thigh  control 
no  ride -no  curl 
stay-put  coiirfort 


America's  #7  Parity  Girdle 
is  on  the  top  of  every  best 
seller  list.  Satisfy  the  demand 
of  your  customers  and  profit 
from  the  following  PANT  EX 
advantages: 

■  Retail...$5.95  to  $10.95. 

■  Average  mark-up  45.2%  . 

■  Guaranteed  turn  over  6 
times  per  year. 

Put  PANT  EX  to  work  for  you! 


PANTEX 

by  .1 


^uthciaft 

Youthcraft  Creations,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
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•  Simply  set  dials  and  Telematic  guides 
carrier  to  any  station  in  system 


Equipment  and  Sendees 


POWER  RAIL 
RAIL 

Employs  exclusive  unitized  "over 
and  under"  power  and  free  rail 
which  permits  simple  switching 
to  right  or  left  as  desired. 

Power-Flex  is  designed  for  automated 
materials  forwarding  applications  in 
industrial  plants,  distribution  centers, 
service  buildings  and  department  stores. 
The  most  economical  system  available  for 
loads  up  to  600  lbs.  per  carrier.  Savings  in 
actual  installations  range  from  25%  to  60%. 
*Systems  in  service  for  your  inspection. 

RECENT  INSTALLATIONS: 

0.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.;  May  Co.— Mission 
Valley;  Joseph  Home  Co.;  Miller 
and  Rhodes.  Inc.;  Famous-Barr  Company; 
Charles  A.  Stevens  A  Co. 
inquiries  invited.. .  Send  for  Brochure 
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i  IBM  learns  what 

i 

I  Today  the  Abe  Schrader  showroom  is  a 

!  classroom.  The  students  are  IBM  Retailing 

I  Specialists.  And  this  is  just  one  part  of  their 

I  advanced  studies  at  The  New  York  Univer- 

I  sity  School  of  Retailing. 

\  As  a  new  line  of  fashions  is  presented,  a 

I  buyer  from  Peck  &  Peck  speaks  her  mind  to 

members  of  this  IBM  class.  They  find  out 
:  what  makes  her  decide  to  buy,  or  turn 

\ thumbs  down  on  a  particular  number. 

:c 


makes  a  buyer  buy 

Why?  Because  these  IBM  Specialists  want 
to  know  everything  they  can  about  every 
phase  of  retailing... right  down  to  how  buy¬ 
ers  arrive  at  their  far-reaching  decisions. 

Result:  your  IBM  Retailing  Specialist 
speaks  your  language.  He  knows  retailing. 

He  knows  data  processing  and  he  knows  the 
best  way  to  adapt  it  to  meet  your  business 
problems — efficiently,  profitably.  His  train¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  are  at  your  disposal.  DATA  PROCESSING 
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and  moppets 


with  all  three 


you  save  money 


CARRY*  PACK  KINGS 

make  it  a  man’s  package 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Extra  strong,  e.xtra  long, 
tailored  in  your  choice  of 
leather,  linen  or  other 
custom  imprinted  designs. 


CARRY* PACK  STANDARD  ...  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  finest  shops  for  beautiful 
packaging  that  eliminates  the  need  for 
custom  boxes  or  expensive  special  wraps. 
All  luscious  colors  on  custom  design. 
Truly  the  most  elegant  way  to  save 
money  and  have  better  packaging. 


KIDDIE  CARRY*  PACK  .  .  .  Pure  fun 
for  the  small  fry  .  .  .  Pure  showmanship 
and  profit  for  you.  Kids  adore  carrying 
their  own  “purchase.”  They’ll  ask  to 
shop  at  your  place  the  way  they  beg  for 
TV  cereals.  4  stock  designs  and  colors  to 
choose  from  plus  custom  design  service. 
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New  ideas  .  .  .  quality  .  .  .  know  how  .  .  .  service  (and  lots  of  it)  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  Carry 'Pack’s 
leadership.  These  3  new  handles  demonstrate  that  handles  are  our  specialty  and  not  a  sideline! 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL  OF  CARRY. PACK  HANDLES! 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


What  Associate  Members  Mean  to  NRMA 


FLSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  Stores,  you  will  find  an 
^  unusual  listing  of  new  NRMA  members.  Over  50 
organizations  are  shown  on  the  list — and  not  one  of  them 
is  a  retailer. 

These  organizations  are  Charter  Associate  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers — the  first  to  join  your  Association  in  the  Associate 
Member  classification  established  by  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Only  last  June,  manufacturers,  distributors,  publish¬ 
ers,  advertising  agencies,  management  consultant  firms, 
professional  service  organizations,  and  shopping  center 
associations  were  invited  for  the  first  time  to  become 
NRMA  Associate  Members. 

The  immediate  flood  of  Associate  Member  applications 
is  ample  proof  that  these  non-retail  organizations  appreci¬ 
ate  the  benefits  that  will  be  theirs  through  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  with  and  understanding  of  the  retailer  and  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs.  Conversely,  these  organizations  can  render 
i  valuable  services  to  NRMA  members  through  cooperative 
research  projects,  joint  seminars,  contributions  of  time 
and  talent  to  NRMA  activities,  and  technical  guidance  in 
areas  of  mutual  interest. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  radically  new  about  having 
non-retailers  represented  in  NRMA.  Hundreds  of  such 
organizations  have  long  been  associated  with  NRMA’s 
various  Groups  and  Divisions.  By  extending  Associate 
Membership  to  the  Association  as  a  whole,  NRMA  is  giv- 
f  ing  these  non-retailers  a  unique  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  contact  with  and  understanding  of  all  phases  of  retail 
operations. 

Associate  Members  of  NRMA  will  receive  NRMA  period¬ 
icals.  They  will  have  access  to  the  Association’s  informa- 
■  tion  files  and  may  consult  with  our  staff  of  experts  on 
;  every  aspect  of  retailing.  They  will  attend  NRMA  conven¬ 
tions  and  seminars  at  member  fees.  They  can  sponsor, 
for  a  fee,  special  NRMA  surveys  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to  both  themselves  and  NRMA’s  retail  members. 
.  They  will  be  listed  in  a  special  directory  of  NRMA  As- 
I  sociale  Members  and,  periodically,  in  Stores. 

Clear  channels  of  communications  between  the  many 
interdependent  elements  of  the  distribution  industry  are 
essential  to  the  efficient  and  economical  functioning  of 
our  industry.  Time  and  again  we  see  examples  of  wasted 
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efforts  and  wasted  money  that  could  have  been  avoided 
through  better  understanding  and  greater  cooperation 
between  various  elements  of  distribution  and  marketing. 
They  occur  in  product  design,  packaging,  advertising  pro¬ 
grams,  so  called  “dealer  aids,”  display  fixtures,  stock  re¬ 
plenishment  systems,  and  hundreds  of  other  areas. 

Only  the  closest  cooperation  and  understanding  among 
retailers,  manufacturers,  and  various  other  interests  could 
have  produced  NRMA’s  Sure  Care  symbols,  introduced 
only  last  year  through  the  efforts  of  NRMA  members  and 
associates  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

Production,  distribution  and  marketing  are  not  divided 
into  separate  little  spheres  of  influence;  the  retailer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  advertising  medium  and  advertising 
agency,  the  consultant  are  each  dependent  on  the  others. 
Each  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  problems  of  the  retailer,  who 
keeps  the  channels  of  distribution  open  and  goods  flowing 
to  the  public. 

A  product,  a  package  design  or  an  entire  marketing 
program  that  flops  because  of  lack  of  communications, 
understanding  or  cooperation  on  the  part  of  any  link  in 
the  distribution  chain  is  costly  to  all — including  the  con¬ 
sumer,  who  ultimately  must  pay  for  waste  and  inefficiency 
regardless  of  cause. 

Establishment  of  NRMA  Associate  Memberships  is  a 
natural  development  in  your  Association’s  ever-broaden¬ 
ing  spectrum  of  service  to  members.  The  move  will  streng¬ 
then  not  only  your  Association,  but  the  entire  distribution 
industry  by  bringing  all  elements  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  each  other’s  problems  and  concerns.  It  opens  a  new 
road  toward  meeting  the  challenges  of  tomorrow’s  market¬ 
place  through  cooperative  efforts. 

As  Woolworth’s  President  Robert  Kirkwood  warned  re¬ 
cently,  “Cooperation  is  more  necessary  today  than  ever 
before;  without  it,  our  perils  are  multiplied.”  It  brings 
to  mind  Ben  Franklin’s  maxim,  “We  must  hang  together 
or  we  may  well  hang  separately.” 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  our  new  Associate  Members  to 
NRMA,  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  others  to  become 
Charter  Associate  Members  during  the  coming  year.  The 
mutual  benefits  will  be  vast — to  them,  to  us  and  to  the 
public. 
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The 

Unproductive 
Inventory  Dollar 


By  Sam  Flanel 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 


THE  gross  margin  return  generated 
*  by  each  dollar  of  inventory  hit  a 
new  low  of  $1.86  in  1960.  This  is  a 
drop  of  $0.09  from  1959’s  result. 
Never  before  have  department  and 
specialty  stores’  investments  in  in¬ 
ventory  been  less  productive.  This 
result  cannot  he  blamed  on  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  1960.  Last  year’s  gross  mar¬ 
gins  reflected  no  change  from  1959’s 
results.  Markon  improvements  were 
offset  by  greater  markdowns. 

The  decline  in  inventory  produc¬ 
tivity  stems  from  the  steady  annual 
drop  in  the  rates  of  stock  turnover. 
These  have  drifted  downward  from 
the  4.9  peak  in  1945  to  1960’s  3.3 
rate  of  turnover. 

What  is  the  significance  of  “Gross 
Margin  Dollar  Return  per  Dollar  In¬ 
vested  in  Inventory”?  Every  business, 
whether  privately  or  publicly  owned, 
is  operated  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
a  satisfactory  profit.  Each  store  should 
produce  a  satisfactory  return  on  its 
investment  ...  or  at  the  very  least  it 
should  earn  an  amount  equal  to  what 
it  could  produce  if  it  was  used  for 
other  investment  opportunities.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  stores  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  about  sources  of  funds 
for  working  capital,  for  financing  their 
growing  receivables  and  for  expan¬ 
sion.  It  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  each  major  investment  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  should  be  made  increas¬ 
ingly  productive  ...  or  at  least  it 
should  not  become  less  productive. 

TOTAL  STORE 

GROSS  MARGIN  RETURN  PER  DOLLAR 
OF  COST  INVENTORY 
1935-1960 


Year 

Grots  Margin 
Dollar  Return 

Year 

Gross  Margin 
Dollar  Return 

1960 

$1X6 

1947 

$2.44 

1959 

1.95 

1946 

2.84 

195C 

2.03 

1945 

3.08 

1957 

1.97 

1944 

2.99 

1956 

2.11 

1943 

2.80 

1955 

2.12 

1942 

2.15 

1954 

2.04 

1941 

2.48 

1953 

2.10 

1940 

2.39 

1952 

2.18 

1939 

2.32 

1951 

1.95 

1938 

2.14 

1950 

2.34 

1937 

2.09 

1949 

2.24 

1936 

2.26 

1948 

2.34 

1935 

2.15 

The  gross  margin  return  per  dollar 
of  inventory  investment  is  a  measure 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  investment  in 


inventory.  This  major  use  of  capital 
is  producing  progressively  poorer 
returns. 

Why  Is  Inventory  Less  Productive? 

Supermarkets  and  many  discount 
houses  have  proven  that  it  is  often  as 
important  to  maximize  the  return  of 
gross  margin  dollars  from  a  given  in¬ 
ventory  investment  as  it  is  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  rate  of  gross  margin  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sales.  Department  stores’  gross 
margin  percentages  have  improved 
nominally  since  1935.  Turnover  rates 
in  this  same  period  have  sharply  cut 
the  rate  of  gross  margin  per  dollar  of 
inventory  investment.  This  measure 
stood  at  its  highest  point  for  the  25 
year  period — $3.08 — in  1945.  By 
last  year,  it  had  fallen  to  $1.86. 

This  means  that  more  money  must 
he  invested  in  inventory  merely  to 
generate  the  same  amount  of  gross 
margin  dollars  as  in  previous  years! 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  for  this  situation.  One 
is  the  tremendously  broadened  range 
of  merchandise  ,  assortments.  Each 
store’s  inventory  now  includes  at 
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tal  abundance  of  new  colors,  fabrics,  ma- 
p^rllerials  and  items  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
je.g.,  appliances  and  sheets.  Another 
i factor  is  the  greater  number  of  brands 
re?  jnow  carried. 

jn('  Brands  which  were  formerly  con- 
ajrfined  to  limited  price  ranges  and/or 
q( (fields  have  now’  broadened  their  lines 
ja.^considerably  thus  aggravating  stores’ 
ixi.  I  turnover  problems. 

.|a.  Sales  would  have  had  to  increase  at 
Qgjjarate  corresponding  to  that  of  the  in- 
^gjr’ventory  expansion  for  turnover  and 
ilgj  I  inventory  productivity  to  have  remain- 
(.yl  led  constant.  This  has  not  been  the 
■  of 

yjf  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize 
25j!that  merchandise  control  improve- 
gyliments  have  not  been  sufficiently 
flsophisticated  and  effective  to  prevent 
[jyl|further  turnover  declines  as  more 
j(,||branch  stores  have  been  added. 

’■owl 

hA  New  Meaning  to  Turnover.  For 

oivj'years  management  has  emphasized  the 
I^Pfjiimportance  of  turnover.  The  princi- 
npl  reason  given  has  been  that  stocks 
acli|  'bould  be  balanced  to  needs  in  order 
jjj  to  minimize  the  markdown  losses. 

[ 
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Gross  Margin  Return  per  Dollar  of  Inventory 
High-Low  Stock 


1960 

1959 

Range 

1947-1958 

Turnover 

1960  1959 

Gross  Margin 

1960  1959 

Millinery  . 

$9.00 

$8.47 

$10.01-$8.22 

9.4 

9.4 

48.9% 

47.4% 

Handbags  &  Small  Leather  Goads 

3.42 

3.34 

3.47-  3.11 

5.2 

5.1 

39.7 

39.6 

Women's  &  Misses'  Dresses . 

3.38 

3.84 

4.28-  3.38 

5.9 

6.6 

36.4 

36.8 

Corsets  &  Brassieres . 

2.70 

2.76 

3.50-  2.51 

3.3 

3.4 

45.0 

44.8 

Blouses  &  Sportswear  . 

2.67 

2.86 

3.61-  2.82 

4.5 

4.7 

37.2 

37.8 

Hosiery  . 

Basement  Girls',  Infants'  & 

2.50 

2.53 

4.07-  2.71 

3.9 

4.0 

39.1 

38.7 

Children's  Wear  . 

Infants'  &  Children's  Wear 

2.38 

2.38 

2.94-  2.62 

4.6 

4.6 

34.2 

34.1 

(inci.  furniture)  . 

2.00 

2.14 

2.84-  2.26 

3.4 

3.6 

37.0 

37.3 

Notions  &  Closet  Accessories.... 

1.93 

1.86 

2.43-  1.78 

3.0 

2.9 

39.1 

39.1 

Men's  Furnishings  . 

1.92 

1.99 

2.51-  1.80 

3.1 

3.2 

38.2 

38.3 

Cosmetics  &  Drug  Sundries . 

1.91 

1.96 

2.18-  1.68 

3.2 

3.3 

37.4 

37.3 

Linens  &  Towels  . 

1.89 

1.94 

2.25-  1.68 

3.0 

3.1 

38.7 

38.5 

Basement  Shoes  . 

1.77 

1.81 

1.86-  1.52 

3.1 

3.1 

36.3 

36.9 

Toys  &  Gomes . 

1.62 

1.70 

2.42-  1.72 

3.2 

3.3 

33.6 

34.0 

Silks,  Velvet,  Synthetics . 

1.59 

1.50 

2.60-  1.46 

2.6 

2.5 

37.9 

37.5 

Women's  &  Children's  Shoes  .  .  . 

1.34 

1.37 

2.05-  1.38 

2.1 

2.1 

39.0 

39.4 

Furniture  &  Beds . 

1.33 

1.47 

1.97-  1.30 

2.3 

2.5 

36.7 

37.1 

Housewares  . 

1.31 

1.44 

2.02-  1.45 

2.7 

2.9 

32.7 

33.2 

Major  Appliances  . 

0.90 

0.99 

3.48-  0.73 

3.6 

4.0 

20.0 

19.9 

TOTAL  STORE  . 

1.86 

1.95 

2.44-  1.95 

3.3 

3.4 

36.1 

36.5 

The  gross  margin  return  per  dollar 
of  inventory  investment  gives  a  new- 
meaning  to  turnover.  It  is  another 
manner  of  expressing  the  turnover 
ratio.  An  improvement  in  turnover  is 
simultaneously  an  improvement  in  the 
rate  of  return  realized  on  inventory 
investment.  Thus  the  fall  in  rate  of 
stock  turns  since  1947  means  that  in¬ 
ventories  have  yielded  progressively 
poorer  returns.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  a  declining  rate  of 
total  store  return  on  total  investment. 

In  contrast,  many  discount  houses, 
which  emphasize  high  turnover  and 
high  sales  per  square  foot,  generate 
a  more  satisfactory  rate  of  return  on 
investments. 

Department  stores’  turnover  rates 
are  now  23  per  cent  lower  than  they 
were  in  1947,  while  gross  margin  per¬ 
centages  are  virtually  identical.  Thus, 
as  would  be  expected,  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  return  on  inventory  is  also  down 
23  per  cent  over  this  span  of  years. 

Basements  Better  Than  Upstairs.  Base¬ 
ment  departments  individually  and  in 
total  generate  a  higher  and  more  satis¬ 


factory  gross  margin  return  on  inven¬ 
tory  investment.  This  is  true  in  each 
of  the  past  25  years  studied,  with  the 
exception  of  a  five-year  span  during 
and  immediately  after  World  War  II. 

In  1960,  basements  produced  S2.20 
of  gross  margin  per  dollar  of  inventory 
investment  compared  to  only  $1.90,  in 
the  upstairs  store.  Their  faster  rates 
of  stock  turn  far  out-weighed  the  high¬ 
er  markon  and  gross  margin  advantage 
of  the  main  store  departments.  This 
revealing  result  is  not  cited  to  suggest 
using  basement  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques  upstairs  .  .  .  although  it  may 
be  wise  to  do  so  in  selected  depart¬ 
ments  or  mechandise  lines  .  .  .  but 
rather  to  emphasize  the  need  for  more 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  turn¬ 
over  rates  generally. 

Large  Stores  Better  Than  Small.  As 

would  be  expected,  large  department 
and  specialty  stores,  with  their 
superior  rates  of  turnover,  generate 
better  rates  of  return  on  inventory. 
The  basement  departments  of  the  large 
stores  magnify  this  difference.  While 
the  smaller  stores’  turnover  and  rates 
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of  return  have  not  fallen  very  much 
in  the  last  decade,  they  have  always 
been  very  far  below  other  stores.  This 
result  helps  explain  their  more  critical 
profit  and  working  capital  situation. 

Departmental  Trends.  Among  nine¬ 
teen  selected  departments  studied,  the 
1960  rate  of  gross  margin  return  per 
dollar  of  inventory  ranges  from  a  high 
of  $9.00  for  the  millinery  departments 
to  a  low  of  $0.90  for  the  major  appli¬ 
ance  departments.  Fourteen  of  these 
departments  show  poorer  results  than 
in  19.59.  All  departments  are  below 
their  best  post-war  rate  of  gross  margin 
return,  while  the  rate  of  return  of 
eight  departments  represents  new  post¬ 
war  lows.  (See  table,  page  7.) 

These  results  take  on  added  signifi¬ 
cance  when  the  turnover  and  gross 
margin  results  are  studied.  Turnover 
in  particular  is  important  when  it  is 
realized  that  this  ratio  is  derived  from, 
and  reflects,  average  inventory.  Thus, 
a  fall  in  turnover  means  that  more  in¬ 
ventory  was  required  to  generate  a 
department’s  sales  and  gross  margin. 
The  year-to-year  variation  of  gross 
margin  percentages  is  of  less  signifi¬ 
cance  since  gross  margins  tend  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  within  rather  narrow  limits  and 
have  not  changed  significantly  during 
the  past  25  years.  Stock  turnover  rates 
have  shown  substantial  change  during 
this  same  span  of  years.  Compared  to 
1959,  turnover  was  down  from  0.1  to 
0.7  points  in  12  departments.  The 
gross  margin  returns  were  lower 
among  all  of  the  departments  with 
turnover  declines.  An  improvement 
in  the  gross  margin  per  cent  to  sales 
(i.e.,  more  margin  dollars  relative  to 
departmental  volume  I  resulted  in 
higher  rates  of  gross  margin  return 
in  relation  to  inventory  only  when  the 
turnover  rate  was  unchanged  or  im¬ 
proved. 

Among  departments  with  relatively 
similar  markon  and  gross  margin  per¬ 
centages,  the  rate  of  inventory  efficien¬ 
cy  varied  in  direct  relation  to  the  turn¬ 
over  rate  .  .  .  the  higher  the  turnover 
the  higher  the  return  on  inventory  in¬ 
vestment.  A  few  examples  can  docu¬ 
ment  these  observations. 


Department 

Gross 
Margin  % 

Stock 

Turns 

Gross 
Margin 
$  Return 

Hosiery 

39.1% 

3.9 

$2.50 

Notions  &  Closet 

Accessories 

39.1 

3.0 

1.93 

Women's  & 

Children's  Shoes 

39.0 

2.1 

1.34 

Where  there  is  a  significant  gross 
margin  difference,  however,  the  rate  of 
return  will  correspond  to  gross  margin 
levels: 


Department 

Gross 
Margin  % 

Stock 

Turns 

Gross 
Margin 
$  Return 

Corsets  &  Brassieres  45.0% 

Infants'  and 

3.3 

$2.70 

Children's  Wear 
Cosmetics  &  Drug 

37.0 

3.4 

2.00 

Sundries 

37.4 

3.2 

1.91 

Basement  Shoes 

36.3 

3.1 

1.77 

Toys  &  Games 

33.6 

3.2 

1.62 

How  Can  Return  Be  Improved?  From 
all  indications  the  capital  requirements 
of  stores  are  likely  to  continue  to  grow 
in  the  coming  years.  It  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  for  stores  to  seek 
funds  by  supplementing  the  amounts 
of  retained  earnings  with  additional 
equity  financing,  borrowing,  and  leas¬ 
ing.  Both  the  availability  and  the  cost 
of  the  external  sources  of  funds  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  trends  of  profit  per¬ 
formance  over  a  span  of  years.  Many 
financial  analysts  among  outside  capi¬ 
tal  sources  place  great  emphasis  on 
the  rate  of  return  on  equity  as  well  as 
on  the  total  of  equity  plus  long  term 
debt.* 

Stores  must,  therefore,  give  equal 


stress  to  the  rate  of  profit  in  relation  lolltion^- 
both  investment  and  sales.  Since  inven  ^l^bf^- 
tories  represent  one  of  the  major  uses^  *"'®  ' 
of  capital,  the  efficiency  ( i.e.,  the  ratef'^'S^^ 
of  return  I  of  the  funds  used  for  inven-j'^cP®*^* 
tories  must  receive  the  attention  it  war  i^^*'^- 
rants.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  stockj 
turns  must  be  improved  generally.  TheF®''^"* 
means  to  achieve  this  result  include: 


1. 


2. 


Boy 

Boy 

Sin< 

Cor 

Oru 

Glo 

Rod 

Cos 

Art 

Woi 


3. 


4. 


A  careful  analysis  of  departmental 
inventories  with  respect  to  depth, 
breadth,  and  assortment  versus 
rate  of  sale,  so  that  the  less  produc¬ 
tive  items  can  be  dropped. 

A  review  of  the  number  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  brands,  manufacturers,  and 
sizes  and  color  ranges  carried,  to! 
give  emphasis  to  the  best  brandsi 
and  items  and  to  eliminate  the  lea  ' 
productive  items  among  the  mar 
ginal  manufacturers.  ( 

A  study  of  the  feasibility  of  sue!,; 
mass  merchandising,  buying,  pro. 
motion  and  display  techniques,  inbound 
eluding  self-service  methods,  whichp'^r  ■ 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  char  ''lancl 
acter  of  the  store.  jams  i 

jtively. 
Ami 


Piec 

Not 

Fine 

Hor 

L< 

Jun 


The 


Improving  merchandise  control 
and  merchandise  budgeting  tech¬ 
niques.  Cooperating  in  vendor  iinii 
control  programs  which  are  su 
perior  to  a  store’s  procedure  should| 
also  be  considered.  ( 

5.  Management  must  emphasize  andj 
give  high  priority  to  educating! 
buyers  on  the  importance  and  trio; 
impact  of  turnover. 


Basement  Volume 
Fell  Behind  in  I960 


Dru 

Woi 

Fine 

Not 

Hos 

Cos 

Cos 

Hoti 

l< 

Bett 

Piec 

Mou 

Art 

Woi 

Juni 

Apr 

U 


I^ESPITE  an  adverse  economic  cli- 
mate,  department  store  sales  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  1960  were  fractionally  high¬ 
er  than  last  year.  Apparel,  small  wares 
and  accessory  departments’  sales 
hovered  around  or  were  slightly  better 


than  1959  figures.  The  principal  vo!-^)LRIl 
ume  losses  occurred  among  the  horn-  their  i 
furnishings  departments.  Radio,  TV  narko 
&  Hi-Fi  wefe  the  only  departments  irVent  i 
this  group  to  achieve  volume  increases J'inatic 


It  has  been  generally  assumed  thi’^j'er  ce 
basement  departments  will  do  betlt'  'hortaj 


•Often  the  capitalized  value  of  leases  is 
included  in  long  term  debt. 


than  their  upstairs  counterparts  durindeent) 
periods  of  adverse  economic  cond:  \s  a  i 
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tions.  This,  however,  was  not  true  of 
I960.  Despite  the  recession,  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  upstairs  stores  showed  a 
slight  increase,  while  total  basement 
departments’  sales  were  off  three  per 
cent. 

Fifteen  principal  departments  re¬ 
cording  sales  increases  during  1960 
were: 


icli 


Boys'  Shoes 

+7% 

Boy  Scout  Departments 

+  7% 

Smoke  Shop 

+  6% 

Cameras 

+4% 

Drugs  and  Drug  Sundries 

+  4% 

Gloves 

+  4% 

Radio,  Phonograph  and  TV 

+  4% 

Costume  Jewelry 

-'-3% 

Art  Needlework 

+  3% 

Women's  and  Misses' 

Inexpensive  Dresses 

+3% 

Piece  Goods 

+  1% 

Notions  and  Closet  Accessories 

+  1% 

Fine  Jewelry 

+  1% 

Handbags  and  Small 

leather  Goods 

+  1% 

Junior  Dresses 

+  1% 

The  best  volume  performances  were 

found  among  stores  with  annual  sales 
iel,  over  $50  million  and  also  among 
branch  stores.  They  enjoyed  sales 
gains  of  2.0  and  4.0  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively. 

Among  branch  stores’  departments 
liavinK  volume  increases  were: 


and 


Drugs  and  Drug  Sundries 
Women's  and  Children's  Gloves 
Fine  Jewelry 


+  11% 
9% 

+  7% 


Notions  and  Closet  Accessories  +  6% 


T\ 


Hosiery 
Cosmetics 
Costume  Jewelry 
Handbags  and  Small 
leather  Goods 
Better  Millinery 
Piece  Goods 
Household  Textiles 
Art  Needlework 
Women's  and  Misses'  Coats 
Junior  Dresses 
Aprons,  House  Dresses  and 
Uniforms 


-  6% 

+  5% 
+  5% 


-  5% 
+  4% 

+  3%_ 

-  3%‘ 

+  3% 
+  3% 
+  3% 


3% 


GROSS  MARGIN  STATIC 

VO  !|)IRING  1960  stores  succeeded  in 
heir  efforts  to  improve  cumulative 


warkons  (39.3  per  cent  vs.  38.95  per 


s  itjeent  in  1959 ) .  However,  the  com- 


|)ination  of  higher  markdowns  (6.9 
per  cent  vs.  6.5  per  cent)  and  stock 
hortages  ( 1.4  per  cent  vs.  1.2  per 
lii.iff^entl  offset  this  markon  advantage, 
ndills  a  result,  gross  margins  remained 


unchanged  at  36.4  per  cent. 

A  special  analysis  was  made  of  de¬ 
partments  which  had  markon  increases 
or  decreases  of  0.5  points  or  more  in 
1960.  (See  table.)  There  were  16 
departments  with  such  markon  in¬ 
creases.  In  9  of  these  16  departments, 
markdowns  and  other  gross  margin 
elements  combined  to  more  than  offset 
the  higher  markons  and  resulted  in 
lower  1960  gross  margin  ratios.  Six 
of  the  16  departments  were  able  to 
improve  gross  margins,  and  one  de¬ 
partment  showed  no  change  in  gross 
margin. 

Among  the  10  departments  with 
markon  declines  of  0.5  or  more  all 
had  lower  gross  margins. 

The  larger  markon  increases  were 
found  principally  among  apparel  and 
accessory  departments.  Most  large 


markon  decreases  occurred  in  appli¬ 
ance  departments,  where  falling  de¬ 
mand  and  price  competition  prevailed. 

10  HIGH  SALES  DEPARTMENTS 

THE  SAME  10  selling  departments 
are  the  volume  leaders  in  both  down¬ 
town  and  branch  units.  As  would  be 
expected,  however,  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  differs. 

The  dress  department,  which  is  the 
volume  leader  downtown,  ranks  sixth 
in  branch  stores.  The  biggest  branch 
department,  blouses  and  sportswear, 
ranks  second  in  main  store  units. 

Infants’  and  children’s  wear  ranks 
high  all  over,  being  second  in  branch 
volume  and  third  downtown. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  larger 
branches,  the  furniture  and  bedding 


DEPARTMENTS  WITH  CUMULATIVE  MARKON  INCREASES  OF  0.5  OR  MORE 

Cumulative 

Markon  Markdowns  Gross  Margins 

INCREASED  GROSS  MARGINS  1960  1959  1960  1959  1960  1959 

Fine  Jewelry  . 

43.5 

42.7 

3.7 

4.5 

41.5 

39.9 

Books  and  Stationery  . 

42.3 

41.5 

3.8 

3.7 

39.8 

38.3 

Umbrellas  . 

39.9 

39.4 

2.8 

2.5 

39.4 

38.7  ' 

Better  Millinery  . 

51.9 

51.1 

12.2 

12.2 

48.2 

47.6 

Vacuum  Cleaners  . 

27.9- 

26.0 

3.4 

3.2 

24.8 

23.0 

Men's  Sportswear  and  Casual  .... 

41.6 

41.1 

7.6 

6.8 

36.3 

36.2 

DECREASED  GROSS  MARGINS 

' 

Women's  Slippers,  Casual  and 

Play  Shoes  . 

43.2 

42.6 

9.5 

8.4 

38.7 

39.6 

Misses'  Better  Coats  . 

40.1 

39.4 

12.8 

10.6 

34.8 

36.3 

Active  Sportswear  . 

40.6 

40.1 

8.4 

7.2 

38.3 

38.4 

Boys'  Furnishings  . 

39.3 

38.6 

6.5 

5.6 

36.4 

36.9 

Basement  Piece  Goods  . 

36.5 

35.7 

5.3 

5.0 

29.0 

29.6 

Basement  Domestics,  linens  and 

Towels  . 

31.0 

30.2 

5.2 

5.0 

27.0 

27.4 

Basement  Ready-to-Wear  . 

36.7 

36.2 

9.4 

9.1 

34.7 

34.9 

Basement  Men's  Clothing  . 

36.9 

36.0 

6.6 

5.8 

29.5 

30.4 

Basement  Floor  Coverings . 

37.1 

36.4 

6.7 

5.6 

32.6 

33.6 

DEPARTMENTS  WITH  CUMULATIVE  MARKON 

DECLINES  OF  0.5  OR  MORE 

LOWER  GROSS  MARGINS 

Small  leather  Goods  . 

44.0 

44.5 

3.5 

3.5 

40.7 

42.7 

Women's  Better  Coats . 

40.9 

41.4 

14.3 

11.0 

35.7 

39.0 

Major  Appliances  . 

26.4 

27.3 

5.8 

4.6 

18.3 

18.7 

Refrigerators  and  Air  Conditioners. 

26.4 

27.7 

4.5 

4.6 

18.2 

19.5 

Major  Kitchen  Appliances . 

27.1 

28.2 

4.8 

4.5 

18.3 

19.5 

Radios  and  Phonographs  . 

31.0 

31.8 

5.6 

5.9 

23.8 

24.0 

Cameras  . 

29.4 

31.4 

5.6 

5.7 

25.5 

27.2 

Smoke  Shop  . 

1C.7 

19.9 

1.1 

1.0 

17.3 

19.7 

Basement  Millinery  . 

47.7 

48.2 

8.5 

9.3 

46.1 

46.3 

Basement  Men's  Work  Clothing  .  . . 

31.6 

32.3 

4.2 

3.5 

28.2 

28.5 

•tember,  1961 
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department  ranks  third  in  branch  unit 
sales  vs.  fifth  downtown.  Similarly, 
men’s  furnishings  and  housewares  de¬ 
partments  are  relatively  more  im¬ 
portant  in  branches  than  downtown. 

Listed  below  are  the  ten  leading 
downtown  and  branch  departments. 


DOWNTOWN  STORES 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
Store  Soles 


1. 

Dresses 

5.0% 

2. 

Blouses  and  Sportswear 

4.7 

3. 

Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 

4.5 

4. 

Women's  and  Childrens'  Shoes 

4.0 

5. 

Furniture  and  Beds 

3.9 

6. 

Men's  Furnishings 

3.5 

7. 

Household  Textiles 

3.2 

8. 

Housewares,  Wallpaper  and 

Paint 

3.1 

9. 

Underwear  and  Negligees 

3.1 

10. 

Coats  and  Suits 

2.9 

BRANCH  STORES 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Store  Soles 

1. 

Blouses  and  Sportswear 

6.7% 

2. 

Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 

6.2 

3. 

Furniture  and  Beds 

4.8 

4. 

Men's  Furnishings 

4.6 

5. 

Housewares,  Walipoper  and 

Paint 

4.2 

6. 

Dresses 

4.1 

7. 

Women's  and  Children's  Shoes 

3.9 

8. 

Household  Textiles 

3.5 

9. 

Underwear  and  Negligees 

3.1 

10. 

Boys'  Wear 

2.7 

PUBLICITY  EXPENSE  ANALYSIS 

WITH  BUT  ONE  exception,  stores 
make  their  major  expenditures  for 
newspaper  space  in  Sunday  editions. 
In  general  this  averages  from  25  to 
36  per  cent  of  the  week’s  total  linage. 
However,  among  stores  adhering  to  a 
Thursday  night  opening  practice  Sun¬ 
day  ads  accounted  for  only  14.4  per 
cent  of  the  week’s  linage  during  the 
spring  of  1960.  The  next  most  im¬ 
portant  days  for  newspaper  ads  are 
Thursday  with  17.7  per  cent  of  the 
week’s  total,  and  Friday  with  14.5  per 
cent. 

An  interesting  shift  in  advertising 
practice  for  branch  stores  took  place 
last  year.  Ads  for  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  selling  were  cut  back  drastically 
in  the  fall,  while  outlays  for  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  were  increased 
sharply.  There  was  no  significant  shift 
in  daily  branch  stores’  sales  patterns 
to  account  for  this  change.  The  com- 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEEKLY  SALES  AND  LINAGE 

BY  DAY 

Per 

Cent  of  Total  Week 

Spring  1960 

Stores 

Open 

Stoi-es  Open 

Thursday 

Nights 

Friday  Nights 

Soles 

Linage 

Soles 

Linage 

Sunday 

24.2% 

14.4% 

Monday 

14.7% 

3.6 

15.1% 

13.1 

Tuesday 

12.8 

11.2 

15.2 

12.5 

Wednesday 

12.9 

14.9 

12.1 

11.3 

Thursday 

21.3 

25.2 

11.5 

22.4 

Friday 

12.9 

8.4 

20.6 

21.4 

Saturday 

25.4 

12.5 

25.5 

4.9 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

parative  spring  and  fall  advertising 
practice  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRANCH  STORE 
WEEKLY  LINAGE 
Per  Cent  of  Total  Week 


Spring 

Fall 

Monday 

13.3 

7.7 

Tuesday 

8.2 

7.7 

Wednesday 

10.2 

16.4 

Thursday 

15.2 

23.1 

Friday 

12.0 

12.0 

Saturday 

16.1 

7.2 

Sunday 

25.0 

25.9 

100.00 

100.00 

Across  the 

country. 

Saturday 

continued  to  be  the  biggest  volume 
day  and  accounted  for  nearly  one 
fourth  of  tbe  week’s  volume  during 
spring  1960.  While  it  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  day  during  the  fall  season  as  well, 
its  significance  slipped  and  it  con¬ 
tributed  slightly  over  one  fifth  of  the 
weekly  fall  season  sales. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
downtown  stores  remain  open  one  or 
two  evenings  per  week.  Depending  on 


which  nights  the  stores  remain  operJ 
the  relative  sales  importance  of  ea.f 
day  is  affected,  as  is  the  timing  of  tl 
stores’  newspaper  advertising  outlav 
The  most  popular  night  open  sche 
ule  calls  for  stores  to  be  open  on  bol; 
Monday  and  Thursday  nights.  Sixtei 
per  cent  of  the  stores  observe  tlr 
schedule.  Next  in  importance  are  ll 
number  of  stores  open  only  Frids 
nights,  a  practice  followed  by  15  p 
cent  of  the  stores.  Close  behind  i 
Monday  night  opening.  Thirteen 
cent  of  the  stores  observe  this  schedii’== 
The  impact  of  the  night  openi:  * 
practice  on  newspaper  advertising  oii 
lays  is  shown  in  the  table  above. 

( Note,  however,  that  adverti^iI 
linage  represents  the  selling  day  bei; ' 
promoted  .  .  .  except  for  Sunday  ai^ 
.  .  .  and  does  not  indicate  the  day  ( ‘ 
which  the  ad  appeared.  For  exampl 
an  ad  placed  in  the  Wednesday  afir ' 
noon  papers  and/or  the  Thursd., 
morning  papers  is  considered  : 
Thursday  linage.  I  = 
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CHRISTMAS  BUSINESS;  17.5  PER  CENT  OF  THE  YEAR 


recer 


The  1961  MOR,  in  an  analysis  of  daily  sales  in  the  Thanksgiving-Christmas 
period,  reveals  Christmas  season  sales  accounted  for  17.5  per  cent  of  the  1960 
total  volume.  This  is  a  marked  increase  over  1959  experience  when  this  sell¬ 
ing  season  accounted  for  only  16.9  percent.  This  result,  however,  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  two  additional  selling  days  in  1960's  Christmas  season.  This 
period's  volume,  while  still  very  important,  represents  a  smaller  share  of  the 
year's  sales  (14.1  per  cent)  for  the  over-$50  million  stores  than  is  the  case  for 
smaller  stores.  Branches  generated  a  still  larger  share  of  the  year's  volume 
during  this  season,  18.4  per  cent,  up  from  1959's  18.0  per  cent. 
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LONG  TREND  SALES  ANALYSIS 


The  Men's  and  Boys' 
Merchandise  Lines 


\atiomil  Association  of 
Men's  Sportswear  Hnyers 


in  Department  Stores 


By  Robert  D.  Entenberg 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Graduate  School  of  Business,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  analyzing  the 
changing  competitive  position 
of  the  department  store 
by  division  and  by  merchandise 
lines  within  divisions  .  .  .  Over 
the  past  30  years,  department 
stores  have  become  more 
important  as  outlets  for 
boys'  wear  and  for  men's 
furnishings;  they  have  yielded 
ground  to  competitors  in  men's 
clothing  and— very  markedly— 
in  men's  and  boys'  shoes.  And 
note:  some  of  the  department 
store's  gain  in  that  star 
line,  men's  furnishings,  has 
recently  begun  to  slip  away  .  .  . 
This  technique  of  analyzing 
a  department's  performance  is 
an  antidote  for  complacency. 
It  reveals  that  sometimes  the 
lines  in  which  a  store  shows 
the  greatest  dollar  gains  are 
the  very  lines  in  which  it's 
missing  its  biggest  opportunities. 


uhJ  September,  1%! 


/^F  all  the  merchandise  groups 
handled  hy  department  stores,  the 
men’s  and  hoys’  division  turns  in  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  performances. 
Over-all,  the  division  has  been  en¬ 
larging  its  share  of  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
market.  Between  1929  and  1960, 
total  retail  sales  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  increased  from  about  $3.5  billion 
to  $9.7  billion.  But  department  store 
sales  of  this  merchandise  increased  at 
an  even  better  rate:  from  $622  million 
to  $1.9  billion. 

The  department  store's  share  of 
men’s  and  boys’  business  in  1929  was 
17.5  per  cent  of  total  retail  sales;  in 
1959  it  stood  at  19.7  per  cent;  and  in 
several  years  during  this  period  it  had 
topped  20  per  cent.  ( The  best  year 
for  the  department  stores  was  1953, 
when  they  took  21.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  men’s  and  boys’  business.  I 

However,  these  over-all  figures  will 
hear  closer  examination,  which  will 
reveal  two  situations  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  cannot  accept  with  any 
satisfaction. 


First  is  the  fact  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  market  position  was  oonfine«l 
to  two  areas  of  the  business:  (It 
men's  furnishings  and  casual  wear, 
and  (2)  boys'  wear.  The  department 
stores'  share  of  the  market  has  been 
shrinking  in  two  other  merchandise 
lines:  in  (ll  men's  clothing  and  (2t 
men’s  and  boys'  shoes. 

The  second  situation  that  gives  de¬ 
partment  store  management  eause  for 
serious  coneern  is  this:  the  long-run 
improvement  in  the  department 
store's  position  in  the  men's  furnish¬ 
ings  section  actually  came  to  an  end 
some  time  ago.  Since  1953  even  this 
section  has  been  giving  ground  to 
competitive  outlets. 

Before  examining  these  trends  in 
detail,  let  us  emphasize  this  point: 

Merely  registering  a  sales  gain  over 
a  previous  year  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  particular  department  is 
doing  a  good  sales  job.  It  is  certainly 
npt  too  meaningful  if  a  five  per  cent 
increase  is  achieved  in  your  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  department  when  the  men’s 
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TABLE  1 
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creas 


Department  Store  Sales  of 
MEN'S  AND  BOY'S  WEAR 

As  a  Per  Cent  of  Total  Market  Sales  by  Merchandise  Lines 
1929-1959 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Shan 

eral  1 
whici 
at  be 


- - - - — 

Merchandise  '  , 


Lines’ 

1929 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1945 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Its 

E25:  D.S.S.’ 

$  200 

143 

154 

186 

218 

294 

374 

372 

404 

422 

430 

432 

459 

476 

483 

524 

537 

ss! 

1  ( 

T.M.S.’ 

$1143 

776 

843 

997 

1617 

2188 

2271 

2188 

2217 

2183 

2280 

2200 

2547 

2791 

3014 

3052 

3006 

32S 

I  perfo 

Per  Cent 

17.5 

18.4 

18.2 

18.6 

13.4 

13.4 

16.4 

16.9 

18.2 

19.3 

18.8 

19.6 

18.0 

17.1 

16.0 

17.2 

17.9 

17.1 

total 

E26:  D.S.S. 

$  239 

227 

243 

287 

415 

596 

635 

584 

618 

639 

651 

665 

732 

746 

765 

830 

850 

871 

Th 

T.M.S. 

$1258 

1130 

1170 

1359 

2040 

2604 

2452 

2302 

2311 

2661 

2615 

2454 

2808 

3076 

3320 

3360 

3325 

3S9| 

of  sa 

Per  Cent 

19.0 

20.0 

20.7 

21.0 

20.3 

22.8 

25.9 

25.4 

26.7 

23.9 

24.8 

27.1 

26.1 

25.1 

23.0 

24.7 

25.6 

24.1 

share 

E27:  D.S.S. 

$  96 

84 

85 

101 

167 

234 

238 

223 

247 

240 

267 

257 

298 

309 

322 

350 

358 

chanc 

A  k. 

T.M.S. 

$  524 

431 

376 

438 

656 

855 

986 

952 

971 

967 

1018 

1012 

1175 

1254 

1315 

1295 

1260 

1321 

Per  Cent 

18.2 

19.3 

22.6 

22.9 

25.5 

27.4 

24.1 

23.4 

25.4 

24.7 

26.2 

25.3 

25.4 

24.6 

24.5 

27.0 

28.4 

At 

E28;  D.S.S. 

$  87 

60 

43 

40 

44 

64 

112 

74 

67 

68 

81 

105 

112 

103 

107 

102 

119 

area  i 

T.M.S. 

$  615 

520 

531 

593 

769 

1041 

1052 

1025 

1062 

1153 

1155 

1156 

1144 

1299 

1352 

1382 

1491 

1^^ 

Per  Cent 

14.1 

11.4 

8.0 

6.7 

5.6 

6.1 

9.7 

7.3 

6.3 

5.9 

7.0 

9.0 

9.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.4 

8.0 

1.  Merchandise  Lines:  E25— Men's  clothing;  E26— Men's  furnishings,  hats;  E27— Boys'  wear;  E28— Men's,  boys'  shoes  and  slippers. 

2.  Department  Store  Sales. 

3.  Total  Market  Sales  (of  same  lines). 


Annu 
the  D 
show 


Source:  CHANGING  COMPETITIVE  POSITION  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
MERCHANDISE  LINES.  By  Robert  D.  Entenberg.  Revised  Edition,  1961.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press. 


TABLE  2  Selected  Sales  and  Merchandising  Data  on 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  DEPARTMENTS 
1958-1960 


and  0 
The  1 

lion,  I 
also  h 
parts: 
and  t 
region 
Busin 
to  dal 
1959. 


$  per  sq.  ft.  of 

Net 

Sales  % 

of 

Gross 

Margin 

%  of 

1 

Sales  % 

of  Total  Store 

Selling  Space 

Preceding  Year 

Not  Sales 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

Depa-tment 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1938 

1959 

1960 

1953 

1959 

1760 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1958 

195? 

1960 

51-00 

Men's  Furnishings 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

$113 

$114 

$113 

98 

103 

99 

38.3 

38.3 

38.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

51-11 

Men's  Furnishings  Ex- 

eluding  Hats,  Caps 
and  Work  Clothes 

3.9 

3.5 

3.6 

134 

136 

124 

103 

102 

99 

37.8 

38.8 

38.9 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

51-12 

Hats  &  Cops 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

75 

79 

79 

99 

104 

96 

38.5 

39.9 

39.2 

2.9 

2.7 

2.5 

52-00 

Men's  Clothing 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

95 

100 

96 

99 

105 

97 

31.4 

32  3 

32.1 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

53-00 

Men's  Sportswear  & 

Casual  Wear 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

115 

118 

112 

101 

105 

99 

25.9 

36.2 

36.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.3 

53-11 

Men's  Sportswear 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

110 

117 

128 

102 

104 

98 

36.3 

36.6 

36.1 

3.2 

3.7 

3.2 

53-12 

Men's  Casual 

Furnishings 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

111 

133 

127 

100 

104 

96 

36.6 

37.8 

36.7 

3.7 

4.4 

4.2 

54-00 

Boys'  Weor 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

62 

66 

62 

93 

104 

101 

34.8 

35.0 

35.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

54-11 

Boys'  Clothing 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

67 

71 

73 

97 

103 

101 

33.6 

34.7 

34.4 

2.8 

3.1 

3.0 

54-12 

Boys'  Furnishings 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

62 

59 

60 

99 

101 

93 

37.3 

36.9 

36.4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

54-13 

Boy  Scout  Department 

0.3 

02 

0.2 

115 

98 

105 

98 

94 

107 

2C.2 

29.2 

28.9 

3.8 

3.3 

3.5 

55-00 

Men's  &  Boys'  Shoes 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

93 

91 

93 

99 

103 

101 

38.0 

39.4 

38.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

55-11 

Men's  Shoes 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

93 

88 

100 

100 

104 

99 

38.6 

39.5 

39.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

55-12 

Boys'  Shoes 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

73 

107 

36.9 

1.7 

TOTAL  MAIN  STORE 

75 

75 

72 

99 

103 

99 

36.5 

36.7 

36.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

Source:  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  (1959,  1960  and  1961  editions) 
Controllers'  Congress,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
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j  furnishings  sales  made  by  all  the  out- 
I  lets  in  your  trading  area  have  in- 
!  creased  15  per  cent, 

Share-of-Market  Analysis.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  sales  comparisons 
which  many  stores  use  are  incomplete 
I  at  best.  With  these  a  store  is  merely 
J  comparing  its  departmental  sales  with 
those  of  other  department  stores,  with- 
^  out  gaining  any  information  on  its 
Its  performance  in  relationship  to  the 
17.|  total  competition  in  the  trading  area. 
The  best  and  most  realistic  measure 
of  sales  performance  is  the  store’s 
share-of-the-market  position  by  mer¬ 
chandise  lines. 

At  present,  the  only  available  trade 
area  statistics,  other  than  the  Federal 
isj  Reserve  department  store  sales  and 
stocks  figures,  are  the  Monthly  and 
Annual  Retail  Trade  Reports  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  These 
show  sales,  merchandise  inventories 
and  other  data  by  “kinds  of  stores.” 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  publica- 
-tion.  County  Business  Patterns,  is 
;also  helpful.  This  is  published  in  10 
I  parts:  one  a  United  States  summary, 
and  the  others  for  nine  geographic 
:  regions.  The  current  issue  of  County 
Business  Patterns,  the  ninth,  is  up 
3  to  date  through  the  first  quarter  of 
1959.  Its  employment  and  payroll 
‘statistics  offer  a  guide  by  which  to 
‘""‘j  measure  the  changing  sales  potential 
^jin  a  region,  a  state  or  a  county. 

•1  Another  method  of  estimating  share 
:of  the  market  in  a  given  merchandise 
3  iline,  such  as  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  is 
.5  ffo  take  the  percentage  this  line  repre- 
!.0  rsents  of  total  national  retail  sales  and 
iapply  it  to  total  retail  sales  in  your 
1-3  [trading  area.* 

Now  let  us  examine  the  department 
. ,  [Store’s  share-of-the-market  status  in 


'Percentages  of  total  national  retail  sales 
|and  actual  annual  dollar  sales  for  44  mer- 
Irhandise  lines  and  108  product  classifirations 
2-0  jifiear  in  Dr.  Ejitenberg’s  book,  “The  Chang- 
1-8  jing  Competitive  Position  of  Department 
1-7  gStores  by  Merchandise  Lines,”  published  by 
3.3  .h***  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  .  .  .  Dr. 
lEntenberg  is  also  developing  a  new  techni- 
iqne  of  determining  market  potentials.  This 
been  tested  in  practice  but  not  yet  pub- 
lliihed. 


liis'  ‘kpicnthcr,  1%1 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Entenberg  is  Professor  of  Marketing 
and  Director  of  the  new  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Center 
will  be  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  basic  research  in  retailing.  Al¬ 
though  the  Graduate  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing  has  been  discontinued  at  the 
University,  a  major  in  retailing  will  be 
offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  Dr.  Entenberg  is  in  charge  of 
both  the  graduate  program  in  retail¬ 
ing  and  the  Retail  Research  Center. 


men’s  and  boys’  merchandise  on  a 
national  basis. 


Shoes:  In  men’s  and  boys’  shoes  and 
slippers,  department  stores  have  shown 
a  loss  of  44.7  per  cent  in  national 
market  position  between  1929  and 
1960.  In  1929,  department  store  sales 
of  men’s  and  boys’  shoes  and  slippers 
represented  14.1  per  cent  of  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  this  merchandise.  By 
1960,  the  department  store’s  share  of 
this  market  was  only  7.8  per  cent. 

Men's  Clothing:  Department  stores 
did  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total  men’s 
clothing  sales  in  1929.  By  1960,  the 
department  store  share  of  the  market 
had  declined  to  17  per  cent.  The  loss 
in  this  case  was  only  2.9  per  cent,  but 
small  as  it  is  it  seems  inexcusable  in 
view  of  tbe  much  greater  exposure  to 
male  shoppers  that  department  stores 
now  have  with  their  branches. 


sales;  by  1960  their  share  of  this  mai- 
ket  had  grown  to  27.9  per  cent.  The 
growth  has  been  steady  and  consistent 
throughout  the  31-year  period. 

Furnishings  and  Sportswear:  In  men's 
furnishings,  casual  wear,  sportswear 
and  hats,  department  stores  have  in¬ 
creased  their  share  of  the  market  from 
19  per  cent  in  1929  to  24.4  per  cent 
in  1960.  This  is  a  gain  of  28.4  per 
cent  for  the  period. 

However,  the  peak  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  was  passed  eight  years  ago,  in 
1953,  when  department  stores  cap¬ 
tured  27.1  per  cent  of  this  market. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  department  store’s  share-of-the- 
market  position.  In  1959  it  had  slip¬ 
ped  to  24.4  per  cent.  This  decline  has 
occurred  after  both  intensive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  downtown  and  suburban  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  in  an  area  in  which  the 
department  store  has  abundantly  de¬ 
monstrated  its  capacity  to  promote 
new  ideas  and  new  fashions  success¬ 
fully  to  men. 

Expansion  in  Reverse?  From  the  total 
store  point  of  view,  department  stores 
have  lost  competitive  position  over  the 
years  because  they  have  increased 
their  share  of  the  market  largely  in 
lines  in  which  consumers  are  spend¬ 
ing  smaller  shares  of  their  income,- 

And  those  lines  in  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  heen  getting  a  small¬ 
er  or  comparatively  stationary  share 
of  the  market  are  those  in  which  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  have  heen  ex¬ 
panding.  This  is  true  in  three  of  the 
four  merchandise  lines  of  the  men’s 
and  hoys’  division  since  1953. 


In  two  other  segments  of  the  divi¬ 
sion — boys’  wear  and  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings — the  department  store’s  import¬ 
ant  market  gains  clearly  demonstrate 
what  good  merchandising  emphasis 
can  accomplish. 

Boys'  Wear:  Between  1929  and  1960, 
department  stores  increased  their 
share  of  the  boys’  wear  market  by  53.3 
per  cent.  In  1929  they  accounted  for 
only  18.2  per  cent  of  total  boys’  wear 


It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
losing  the  greatest  potential  business 
in  the  very  lines  in  which  your  store 
shows  the  greatest  dollar  strength. 

In  the  case  of  men’s  furnishings, 
which  began  in  1953  to  lose  some  of 
its  improvement  in  market  position, 
even  a  small  loss  is  serious  because 
of  this  department’s  high  sales  per 
square  foot  and  its  good  gross  margin. 
In  the  case  of  men’s  and  boys’  shoes, 
the  extraordinary  size  of  the  decline 


IS 
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— a  loss  of  44.7  per  cent  in  market 
position  since  1929 — suggests  that 
the  department  store  has  accepted 
competitive  defeat  in  this  area.  In 
spite  of  a  population  growth  of  47.1 
per  cent  between  1929  and  1959,  the 
physical  volume  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
shoes  that  department  stores  sold  in 
1959  was  only  1.4  times  their  1929 
volume.  Certainly  aggressive  special¬ 
ty  store  competition  has  played  its 
part,  but  there  have  been  other  factors 
too,  for  which  department  stores  must 
blame  themselves.  Among  them:  poor 
department  locations,  mediocre  de¬ 
partment  supervision,  poor  selections, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  inadequate 
promotion  of  realistic  price  lines. 


Relative  Standing  in  the  Store.  An¬ 
other  measure  of  a  department’s  per¬ 
formance  Is  its  relative  sales  contri¬ 
bution  to  total  store  volume.  In  this 
respect,  the  men’s  and  boys’  division 
has  declined  in  importance,  with  a  loss 
of  12.6  per  cent  in  relative  contribu¬ 
tion  since  1929.  In  that  year  the  four 
merchandise  lines  in  this  group  repre¬ 
sented  14.3  per  cent  of  total  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume;  since  that  time 
this  percentage  has  gone  down  to  12.5 
j)er  cent.  Considered  separately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  men’s  furnishings,  sports¬ 
wear  and  boys’  wear  departments  have 
showed  relative  improvement  in  con¬ 
tribution  since  1929.  The  loss  of  con¬ 
tribution  has  all  been  in  the  men's 
clothing  and  the  men’s  and  boys’  shoes 
departments. 

There  are  three  department  store 
divisions  in  which  relative  contribu¬ 
tion  to  total  store  volume  have 
increased  since  1929.  They  are: 
women’s  and  misses’  ready-to-wear; 
home  furnishings;  and  small  wares. 


Determining  Merchandising  Emphasis. 

Obviously  the  relative  contribution  to 
total  store  volume  of  any  single  mer¬ 
chandise  line  or  group  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  merchandising  empha¬ 
sis  given  it.  And  many  factors  influ¬ 
ence  merchandising  emphasis — for  ex¬ 
ample,  stock  turn,  attainable  gross 
margins,  profitability  or  necessity  of 
handling  the  line,  competition,  con¬ 


sumer  preferences,  population  densi¬ 
ty,  income,  etc.  ( Some  of  the  factors 
which  can  be  examined  statistically  for 
the  men’s  and  boys’  division  are 
shown  in  Table  2,  page  12. 1 

These  considerations  must  underlie 
management  decisions  about  merchan¬ 
dise  policies — such  as  assortments, 
price  lines,  location  and  space  alloca¬ 
tions,  both  downtown  and  in  suburban 
areas.  Merchandise  emphasis  should 
also  differ  in  accordance  with  down¬ 
town  vs.  suburban  expenditure  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
classifications.  For  example,  con¬ 
sumers  still  prefer  to  shop  for  men’s 
clothing,  dress  shirts  and  hats  down¬ 
town,  while  sportswear  and  casual 
wear  is  shopped  for  to  a  far  greater 
degree  in  the  suburbs. 

Both  downtown  and  in  the  suburbs, 
total  market  potential  must  be  care¬ 
fully  and  selectively  assessed  and  pin¬ 
pointed  by  merchandise  lines.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  much  men’s  and  boys’ 
business  is  being  done  in  the  store 
now,  the  important  question  is  whether 
the  store’s  share-of-the-market  position 
is  being  increased — or  at  least  held. 


Cultivating  a  Special  Market.  When 
dollar  sales  are  rising  it  is  easy  to  over¬ 
look  the  full  market  potential.  And 
department  store  management,  for  the 
most  part,  does  not  seem  to  realize 
fully  that  consumer  recognition  of  the 
total  store  image  does  not  assure  its 
blanket  application  to  all  merchandise 
lines  and  divisions.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been  too 
little  emphasis  on  the  15  to  29  young 


men’s  group  especially  from  the  fasti 
ion  angle. 

It  seems  a  merchandising  paradoJ 
that  while  all-out  efforts  are  made  tj 
attract  the  feminine  teen-age  customer: 
the  teen-age  boys  and  young  men  arr- 
too  often  taken  for  granted.  Yet  the|^ 
style  and  sales  pace-setters  in  the  men’--^ 
and  boys’  division  are  the  young  me; 
from  15  to  29.  i 

Although  promotional  efforts  may' 
emphasize  the  “complete”  shoppir^jMA 
center  under  one  roof,  the  pinpointing  *  "  e 
of  specific  merchandise  lines  should  clusiv 
lead  to  the  full  cultivation  of  all  the  Swedi 
store’s  customers.  The  men’s  and  is  jus 
boys’  division,  with  its  big  potential,  terior 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  man-  last  f 
agement’s  blind  spot.  fortie 

Department  stores  as  a  group  gen  Cas 
erally  represent  the  ultimate  in  th  tional 
prestige  or  status  element  of  retailing,  memi 
Prestige  is  fine— if  it  pays  off!  Mert'Crouj 
ly  relying  on  extensive  suburban  ex  store 
pansion  and  a  prestige  image,  withoii  belon: 
intelligent  and  selective  promotion  o  tracts 
all  merchandise  strengths,  will  not  in;  men  ; 
prove  a  store’s  competitive  position  o  to  cus 
profit  picture.  ^  look  i 

All  retailers  have  the  same  ultiniai  itincr 
objective  of  maximizing  their  profit-  princi 
Their  approaches  to  this  goal  diffr  ing  n 
with  differing  philosophies  of  managtUhe  HI 
ment.  But  there  is  no  philosophy  t  of  ind 
management  that  can  justify  the  lo  Th< 
of  market  position  in  key  merchandisi  was  i 
ing  areas.  As  this  analysis  has  showi  Thorr 
there  are  now’  three  areas  in  the  men-  partm 
and  boys’  division  where  this  is  occii  the  fii 
ring.  Surely  there  is  no  reason  1.  nearb 
accept  this  situation  as  inevitable. 


TABLE  3-MEN'S  AND  BOYS' 


Percentage  change  from  cor- 


DEPARTMENTS 

(U.  S.,  JUNE,  1961) 

responding  period  a 

Sales  during  period 

,  Jan.- 

June  , 

June 

year  ago 

Stocks  at 
end  of 
June 

‘Ratio  of 
stocks  to 
sales 

1961  1960 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR 

‘  5 

-1 

*  1 

3.3 

3.4 

Men's  Clothing 

^  5 

-2 

-  3 

3.8 

3.9 

Men's  Furnishings  and  Hats 

*  5 

0 

0 

2.6 

2.7 

Boys'  Wear 

-*5 

-1 

+  1 

4.0 

4.2 

Men's  &  Boys'  Shoes,  Slippers 

^3 

-1 

-  1 

5.2 

5.3 

BASEMENT  MEN'S  WEAR 

•  4 

-  1 

-1 

2.0 

2.1 

Men's  Clothing 

*  4 

2 

0 

2.3 

2.4 

Men's  Furnishings 

-  3 

0 

-1 

1.E 

1.8 

BASEMENT  BOYS'  WEAR 

•  5 

0 

_2 

2.7 

2.9 

*The  ratio  of  stttrks  to  sales  is  obtained  l  y  tlividinK  stocks  at  the  end  of' the  month  by  sales  durinc  ^ 
nvmth  and  hence  indicates  the  mini!  cr  c;f  nit  nths*  supply  on  hand  at  the  end  ttf  the  nionlh  in  terms  ^ 
sales  for  that  month.  » 


Source:  Federal  Reserve 
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Store  Design 


Carved  Walnut  Highlights 

_ Kl _ I _ I, 


Above:  Siobs  of  sculpted  walnut 
make  an  unusual  entrance.  Doors  are  of 
safety  Securit  glass.  Below  left:  Under 
the  curved  staircase  leading  to  the  second 
floor  is  a  quiet  but  centrally  located  spot 
for  the  department  head's  desk.  Below  right: 
The  pillars  on  the  second  floor  are  encased 
in  mirrors,  and  the  windows  at  right  reach 
from  floor  to  ceiling. 


hats,  underwear,  the  “tie  bar,”  and  the 
shoe  department  ( this  last  being  placed 
discreetly  to  the  rear  of  the  floor — 
Cason  believes  men  have  no  desire  to 
be  on  view  while  trying  on  shoes). 

A  graceful  staircase  of  walnut,  it¬ 
self  a  masterpiece  of  wood-working, 
leads  up  to  the  second  floor  where  the 
ready-to-wear  and  tailoring  depart¬ 
ments  are  located.  The  third  and 
fourth  floors  are  occupied  by  work¬ 
rooms  and  administrative  offices. 

All  fixtures  and  wood  decoration  of 
the  selling  floors  are  of  walnut,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sportswear  de¬ 
partment.  which  is  done  in  Oregon 
pine.  The  colors  used  throughout  are 
modern  and  light.  Plastic  tiles  cover 
the  main  floor  where  traffic  is  heavy, 
with  carpeting  only  by  the  counters, 
hut  the  entire  second  floor  is  covered 
from  wall  to  wall.  Patterns  of  flat  light¬ 
ing  panels,  inspired  by  the  Atomium 
exhibition  at  the  1958  World’s  Fair 
in  Brussels,  are  set  into  the  ceiling. 

The  architect  in  charge  was  Ragnar 
Asklund  of  Atvidabergs  Butiksinred- 
ningar,  a  firm  that  has  done  design  jobs 
for  the  store  before. 


HAND-C.\RVEI)  walnut  frames  the 
entrance  of  Cason  Klader,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  men’s  wear  store  in  Malmo. 
Sweden.  The  smartly  styled  doorway 
is  just  one  feature  of  the  extensive  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  redesign  job  done 
last  fall  just  in  time  for  the  store’s 
fortieth  birthday. 

Cason  puts  an  emphasis  on  interna¬ 
tional  flavor  as  well  as  quality.  It  is  a 
,  member  of  the  International  Menswear 
f]  Group,  to  which  not  more  than  one 
exj store  per  West  European  country  can 
belong  ( and  its  downtown  location  at¬ 
tracts  tourists  as  well  as  discriminating 
imj  men  about  Malmo  I .  Personal  service 
oi|  to  customers,  too,  is  stressed.  The  new 
look  is  tailored  to  this  store  image,  for 
it  incorporates  the  latest  in  Continental 
principles  of  store  design  while  mold¬ 
ing  modern  ideas  of  self-service  and 
the  like  to  fit  into  the  store’s  tradition 
I  of  individual  service. 

The  entrance  ( the  walnut  carving 
was  done  by  Swedish  artist  Thure 
Thorn)  leads  into  the  furnishings  de- 
;n'| partment.  An  elegant  array  of  gifts  is 
the  first  counter  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
nearby  are  shirts,  socks,  sportswear. 


r 


Commercial  Credit  Corporation's  arrangement  for 
financing  retail  receivables  was  first  described  to 
NRMA  stores  at  the  January  1961  convention.  It 
aroused  much  interest  and  the  Credit  Management 
Division  and  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  have  had  a 
continuous  flow  of  inquiries  about  it.  Here  is  the  first 
published  report  on  a  store's  actual  experience  with 
the  plan. 


A  New  Wav  to  Finance  Receivables 


/ 


By  E.  C.  Sullivan 

President,  Wolff  &  Marx,  San  Antonio 


IT  had  been  apparent  to  us  for  some 
■  time  that  we  would  need  additional 
working  capital  by  this  year  if  expan¬ 
sion  of  sales  and  the  consequent  en¬ 
largement  of  receivables  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  first  indication  came  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  when  we  supplemented 
our  regular  30-day  accounts  by  adding 
fixed  payment  revolving  accounts. 
The  next  indication  came  when  we 
switched  to  the  now  generally  accept¬ 
ed  type  of  flexible  credit  in  which  the 
customer’s  payments  are  proportionate 
to  her  outstanding  balance.  After  that, 
a  survey  of  our  receivables  revealed 
that  the  old  type  of  revolving  accounts 
had  reached  a  point  where  many  of  our 
customers  had  bought  their  limit  and 
we  were  in  effect  budgeting  their 
charge  purchases.  It  became  clear  that 
we  had  to  be  more  progressive  in  our 
extension  of  credit,  despite  the  strain 
on  our  cash  position.  Then  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  last  year  we  opened  our  sub¬ 
urban  store.  That  did  it.  With  this 
additional  investment  we  just  had  to 
have  more  working  money  to  operate 
efficiently. 

We  had  already  borrowed  from  our 
bank  to  the  limit  on  our  long  term  con¬ 
tract  accounts.  These  are  our  big 
ticket  sales,  mostly  home  furnishings, 
but  they  are  not  our  largest  class  of 
receivables.  So  we  approached  the 
bank  for  additional  money  and  they 
agreed  to  lend  against  our  flexible  ac¬ 


counts.  However,  we  soon  found  that 
the  method  of  reporting  was  very  cum¬ 
bersome  and,  more  important,  did  not 
permit  us  to  borrow  to  the  full  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  receivables. 

CCC  Simplification.  We  were,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  very  receptive  frame  of  mind 
to  check  into  the  new  type  of  credit  on 
receivables  offered  by  the  Commercial 
Credit  Corporation.  We  found  that 
their  approach  to  financing  receivables 
had  one  fundamental  difference  from 
that  of  the  bank.  The  bank  advanced 
us  money  against  specific  accounts 
and  if  any  one  of  these  accounts  should 
at  any  time  fail  to  qualify — because  of 
delinquency  for  example — then  that 
individual  item  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  eligible  collateral  im¬ 
mediately.  We  had  to  increase  our 
office  force  to  keep  track  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  as  they  moved  back  and  forth 
between  delinquent  and  current. 

Commercial  Credit  Corporation,  on 
the  other  hand,  deals  more  on  a  com¬ 
posite  basis  by  a  simplified  system  of 
analysis  which  they  ( not  the  store ) 
make  periodically,  which  establishes  a 
reserve  for  the  delinquencies  based  on 
the  individual  store’s  experience. 
Moreover,  the  bank  also  required  cer¬ 
tain  cash  collateral  reserve  accounts, 
one  of  which  represented  collections 
on  the  flexible  receivables.  These  cash 
balances  were  not  available  for  our 


use.  ( I  certainly  do  not  intend  and] 
hope  that  I  do  not  seem  to  be  critical 
of  the  bank.  They  were  very  coopera¬ 
tive  in  every  way  and  I  do  not  kno«i 
what  we  would  have  done  without  theiil 
help,  but  we  found  the  CCC  method* 
more  specifically  designed  for  receiv-| 
ables  financing. ) 

The  reports  to  CCC  are  relativehj 
simple.  The  basic  report  begins  with! 
cycle  controls  including  contract,  flexi-| 
ble  and  regular  accounts.  This,  of! 
course,  gives  us  a  total  of  our  outstand-! 
ing  receivables  and  from  this  total  isf 
developed  the  Daily  Statements  oi| 
Loan  Account,  exemplified  below:  j 

STATEMENT  OF  LOAN  ACCOUNT 


(A)  Total  Assigned  Accounts  $1,998,000| 

(B)  Margin  (3%  of  A)  59,940 1 

(C)  Collateral  Value  1,938,O60| 

(D)  Margin  (15%  of  C)  290,7091 

(E)  Available  for  Loan  $1,647,3511 

(F)  Custonter's  debt  yesterday  1, 160, 601 1 

(G)  Today's  collections  and  returns 

(paid  by  our  own  check 

each  day  to  CCC)  30,000| 

(H)  Advance  requested  200,000, 

(J)  Customer  debt  today  (F-G  &  H)  1,390,6011 

(K)  Balance  available  (E-J)  $  256,750f 


In  the  above,  the  amount  shown  as 
(  B )  is  an  allowance  for  our  delinquent 
receivables;  (D)  is  not  a  cash  col¬ 
lateral  account  but  simply  another  al¬ 
lowance;  (G)  represents  the  day's 
credits  to  our  receivables  and  also  a 
payment  by  us  to  CCC.  We  derive 
some  benefit  from  the  float  on  these 
payments  as  there  is  usually  about 
S  150,000  of  these  checks  outstanding 
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and  this  amount  is,  of  course,  still 
shown  as  a  credit  in  our  bank  account. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  want  addi¬ 
tional  cash  as  in  (H),  we  have  CCC 
wire  the  credit  to  the  bank. 

Under  CCC  we  can  borrow  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent  more  than  we  could 
under  our  old  arrangement  with  the 
bank.  We  have  more  eligible  flexible 
accounts  under  CCC  interpretation, 
but  the  greatest  factor  in  increasing  the 
loan  was  the  inclusion  of  regular 
charge  accounts.  The  bank  did  not 
lend  us  money  against  these.  As  far  as 
our  large  contract  accounts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  no  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  hut 
neither  were  we  obliged  to  sacrifice 
our  income  tax  advantage  of  deferring 
gross  profit,  as  the  accounts  are 
pledged  to  CCC,  not  sold  to  them. 

Interest  Rates.  We  have  found  the  in¬ 
terest  cost  under  the  new  arrangement 
to  be  reasonable.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  by  CCC  may  seem  higher  than 
the  bank  rate  until  all  of  the  factors 
are  considered.  Their  rate  is  applied 
to  the  actual  cash  used  by  their  custom¬ 
er;  whereas,  in  our  case,  the  bank  ap¬ 
plied  the  rate  to  the  face  amount  of  the 
note  but  this  full  amount  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  our  use  as  we  had  to  maintain 
a  cash  collateral  account.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  element  only,  we  would 
pay  six  per  cent  on  a  loan  of  $900,000, 
or  $54,000;  but  if  we  had  the  use  only 
of  $720,000,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  face 
of  the  note,  our  interest  rate  was  really 
$54,000  divided  by  $720,000,  or  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent. 

Needless  to  say,  with  the  acquisition 
of  additional  working  money  we  have 
felt  freer  to  have  our  merchandising 
division  increase  departmental  inven¬ 
tories  where  needed  and  this  is  re¬ 
flected  in  improved  sales.  In  May  of 
this  year  our  sales  were  up  42.4  per 
cent  over  last  year.  This,  of  course, 
represents  two  stores  instead  of  one 
and  we  certainly  could  not  say  that 
improved  working  capital  alone  was 
responsible;  but  this  increase  is  so 
favorable  compared  to  prior  months 
that  we  feel  that  the  result  of  more 
complete  stocks  is  quite  evident. 


ZIIK 


First  Interpretations 
of  the  New  Retail 
Minimum  Wage  Law 

Late  August  seminar  of  NRMA 
revealed  some  questions 
still  to  be  clarified  — 
especially  on  commission  plans 
and  leased  departments 


/COMMISSIONS  and  bonus  plans 
prompted  most  of  the  questions 
raised  at  the  NRMA’s  one-day  semi¬ 
nar  on  the  new  wage  and  hour  con¬ 
trols  for  retailing,  held  in  New’  York 
on  August  22nd.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  people  attended  the  meeting. 
Clarence  T.  Lundquist,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  administrator,  and 
Hyman  Kammerman,  assistant  re¬ 
gional  director  in  New  York  City, 
answered  questions  for  nearly  five 
hours. 

Lundquist  released  for  publication 
a  draft  of  the  Division’s  first  interpre¬ 
tive  bulletin,  prepared  in  question  and 
answer  style.  He  said  he  hoped  a 
general  distribution  of  the  bulletin  in 
its  final  form  could  be  made  before 
the  September  3rd  effective  date  of 
the  new  law. 

In  a  closed  session,  after  the  Wage 
and  Hour  officials  had  finished  their 
grueling  question-and-answer  stint, 
their  advice  and  interpretations  were 


reviewed  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
Robert  J.  Doolan,  vice  president  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations.  Stern 
Bros.,  New  York;  Max  J.  Miller,  di¬ 
rector  of  labor  relations,  Lerner  Shops, 
Inc.;  George  Plant,  manager.  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups, 
NRMA;  and  Allen  T.  Vollmer,  vice 
president,  Zollinger  -  Harned  Com¬ 
pany,  Allentown,  Pa.  Chairmen  of  the 
two  sessions  were  Fred  C.  Fischer, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  personnel, 
Macy’s,  New’  York,  and  chairman. 
Employee  Relations  Committee, 
NRMA;  and  Walter  Sondheim,  Jr., 
vice  president  and  secretary,  Hochs- 
child  Kohn  &  Company.  Leonard 
Rovins,  of  the  law  firm  of  Fellner  and 
Rovins,  spoke  on  the  long-term  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  law. 

Commission  Payments.  The  many 
questions  on  commission  and  bonus 
payments  reflected  the  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  such  compensation  plans  that 
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exist  in  retailing.  The  answers  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  gave  to  these  questions 
(see  facing  page  I  all  returned  to  this 
basic  principle:  earnings  may  be  de¬ 
termined  on  a  commission  basis  or  a 
salary  basis  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  provided  that  for  every  hour 
worked  in  a  workweek  the  employee 
receives  at  least  the  prescribed  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  If  his  earnings  deter¬ 
mined  on  commission  or  salary  plus 
commission  basis  fall  short  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  minimum  in  a  given  workweek 
he  must  nevertheless  receive  that  pre¬ 
scribed  minimum.  And  if  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  workweek  his  commission 
earnings  put  him  over  the  minimum 
the  excess  cannot  be  used  to  offset  the 
deficiency  in  the  first  workweek. 

The  administrator  said  that  more 
interpretations  and  clarifications  of 
the  commission  compensation  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  prepared.  Some  of  the 
questions  raised  at  the  meeting  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  form  of  some  retail 
commission  arrangements  might  be 
revised.  However,  the  retailers  were 
strongly  advised  by  Leonard  Rovins 
not  to  abandon  commission  ai.d  in¬ 
centive  plans  and  go  to  straight  hour¬ 
ly  compensation  just  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity.  Other  industries,  it  was 
pointed  out,  have  learned  to  live  with 
the  minimum  wage  law  while  paying 
on  commission,  on  salary-plus  and  on 
piece  rates. 

Leased  Department  Employees.  On 

the  question  of  whether  leased  depart¬ 
ment  employees  are  covered  or  ex¬ 
empt  and  if  covered  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  them,  Lundquist  said  there 
is  still  much  to  be  settled  but  that 
many  leased  departments  will  not 
qualify  for  exemption.  In  general,  he 
said,  a  leased  department  is  probably 
covered  if  it  operates  in  a  store  that 
is  covered.  This  may  be  true  even  if 
the  department  is  a  unit  of  a  chain  of 
leased  departments  which  does  a  total 
volume  of  less  than  $250,000.  The 
concept  of  joint  employment,  which 
already  exists  in  the  law,  may  well 
apply  here. 

The  following  question  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  covered  store: 


“We  have  some  leased  departments. 
Some  of  the  employees  in  these  de¬ 
partments  are  paid  direct  from  their 
companies;  some  are  paid  by  our 
store,  which  is  reimbursed  by  the  com¬ 
panies.  Are  we  responsible  for  these 
employees  as  far  as  wage-hour  regula¬ 
tions  are  concerned?” 

The  answer:  “If  the  leased  depart¬ 
ment  is  part  of  the  department  store 
enterprise,  the  department  store  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  employees  of  the 
leased  department  so  far  as  wage- 
hour  regulations  are  concerned.  There 
may  be  in  such  cases  a  joint  employ¬ 
ment,  in  which  case  both  the  operator 
of  the  leased  department  and  the  de¬ 
partment  store  are  responsible  for 
compliance.” 

As  to  determining  whether  the 
leased  department  “is  part  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  enterprise,”  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  said  that  “it  is  difficult  to 
show  leased  departments  as  separate 
and  distinct  establishments  from  the 
store  in  which  they  operate.” 

Dual  Coverage.  The  Wage  and  Hour 
officials  apparently  anticipated  that 
stores  might  make  the  error  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  new  regulations  now 
cover  all  their  employees,  including 
those  previously  covered  because  of 
their  employment  in  warehouses  and 
central  offices.  There  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting,  however,  that 
there  is  any  confusion  about  this. 
NRMA  stores  had  previously  been 
fully  briefed  on  this  in  George  Plant’s 
bulletin  on  the  Wage  and  Hour  law' 
( NRMA  Special  Bulletin  No.  728 1 
and  his  article  in  Stores  (July-August 
1961 1.  Employees  in  covered  occupa¬ 
tions  in  central  warehouses  and  offices 
are  now  on  the  $1.15  minimum  wage 
schedule,  with  premium  payment  for 
time  worked  over  40  hours  in  any 
workweek.  And  to  qualify  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  exemption  in  covered  occupa¬ 
tions  in  warehouses  and  central  offices, 
the  employee  ( besides  meeting  the 
salary  and  responsibility  tests  for  ex¬ 
ecutives)  must  spend  no  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  his  time  in  non-execu¬ 
tive  work.  For  newly  covered  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  store  itself  the  toler¬ 


ance  for  non-executive  work  is  40  pe;  f 
cent. 

Following  are  some  of  the  interpre 
tations  of  the  law  as  they  have  so  fa: 
been  issued  by  the  Wage  and  Hou:' 
administrator.  Some  were  given  fronl 
the  platform  in  answer  to  question-, 
and  some  appear  in  the  first  interpre 
tive  bulletin. 

Exempt  Employees 

Kxcmptions  trom  the  miniiiuiiii 
and  overtime  provisions  in  covered  enter 
prises  include  the  following:  ! 

(1)  Executive,  administrative  and  prc, 

fessional  employees  and  outside  salesmen: 
as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Set  retan: 
of  l.ahor,  which,  among  other  things,  plate 
limits  on  the  amount  of  non-exempt  woiL 
performed  by  such  employees.  'I'he  gen 
eral  limit  is  20  per  cent,  although  the  ex! 
emption  for  certain  executive  and  ad, 
ministrative  employees  of  (newly  covered  : 
retail  or  service  establishments  may  apph| 
if  the  non-exempt  work  is  less  than 
per  cent.  [For  exemption  as  an  exectuivt; 
employee,  the  salary  test  of  S80  a  weel 
must  also  be  met;  for  exemption  as  ai 
administrative  employee  the  salary  test  o! 
S95.  Other  tests  concern  the  nature  oli 
the  work.]  j 

(2)  Employees  of  retail  or  service  estal>r 
lishments  who  are  employed  primarily  inj 
connection  with  certain  food  or  heveragel 
service. 

I 

In  determining  whether  an  exeriitivd 
meets  the  current  salary  test  for  exemp¬ 
tion,  may  the  executive  have  a  portion  o\\ 
his  payment  deferred  until  the  end  of  tht\ 
year  in  the  form  of  a  discretionaty  honuij 
on  the  assurance  that  the  bonus  will  Inin- 
the  executive’s  pay  to  at  least  the  mini-l 
mum  salary  test  required  with  the  homii 
included?  Must  this  assurance  he  in  unii 
ten  form  or  may  it  he  oral? 

Because  of  the  lack  of  certainty  tha' 
an  executive  employee  will  he  xvith  a  firn 
for  any  specific  period  of  time,  it  has  l)ecn| 
the  Division’s  position  that  the  appli| 
cable  minimum  salary  under  Regulation' 
Part  541,  must  be  paid  not  less  frequt'n:| 
ly  than  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Are  the  cashiers  and  hostesses  in  a  slorrh 
restaurant  exempt  under  the  food 
vice  exemption?  | 

This  exemption  (section  l3-a-2()  in  the! 
.Act)  applies  to  any  employee  of  a  retail) 
(Continued  on  page  20|| 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  MagaziK;  Scpteu 


Questions  and  Answers  on  Commission  Payments 


May  an  enil)l()yer  pay  an  employee  a  base  salaty  or  hourly  rate 
plus  a  commission  on  the  employee’s  sales  above  a  quota,  and  comply 
with  the  new  law  when  the  base  sala)y  or  the  hourly  rate  alone  is 
not  as  much  as  the  minimum,  but  the  combination  of  the  base  sahny 
and  or  hourly  rate  plus  the  commission  amounts  to  as  much  on  the 
averajre  or  perhaps  a  little  more? 


In  the  case  of  an  employee  whose 
compensation  is  partly  at  an  hourly 
rate  and  partly  by  commission,  the 
iiiininuim  wage  requirements  will  be 
met  if  for  each  workweek  the  employee 
is  paid  not  less  titan  the  applicable 
minimum  rate  for  each  hour  worked. 

Amounts  due  under  the  .Act  for  each 
workweek  must  be  paid  free  and  clear 
and  no  part  may  be  recovered  by  the 
employer  from  any  earnings  of  the 
emphtyee  in  excess  of  the  minimum  in 
any  ftther  workweek.  I  he  courts  have 
Ml  held. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  prin¬ 
ciples,  where  all  the  work  performed 
during  the  workweek  is  compen.sated 
by  commissions  only,  or  at  a  base  hour¬ 
ly  rate  plus  commissions,  the  minimum 


wage  requirements  of  the  .Act  will  be 
regarded  as  met  if  the  employee  is  guar¬ 
anteed  an  average  hourly  rate  for  the 
workweek  »)f  not  less  than  the  applic¬ 
able  minimum  rate. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  whose  applicable 
minimum  rate  is  $1.00,  and  who  is  paid 
a  base  rate  of  90  cents  an  hour  plus  com¬ 
missions  for  all  the  work  he  performs  in 
the  week,  the  minimum  wage  require¬ 
ments  will  be  met  in  a  workweek  when 
he  works  40  hours  and  receives  a  total 
base  pay  and  commissions  amounting 
t«i  $40  for  that  week.  If  the  base  pay 
and  commissions  total  only  $89,  how¬ 
ever,  an  additional  $1.(M)  would  be  due, 
which  could  not  be  offset  against  any 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  required  mini¬ 


mum  which  the  employee  may  have  in 
any  other  workweek. 

If  within  the  workweek  some  work 
performed  is  compensated  at  an  hourly 
rate  and  other  work  is  compensated 
oidy  by  commissions,  the  hourly  rate 
must  be  at  least  the  applicable  mini¬ 
mum  rate  ($1.15  or  $1.00)  and  the  com¬ 
missions  for  the  hours  worked  on  com¬ 
mission  must  average  not  less  than  the 
applicable  minimum  rate.  .Any  excess 
of  the  one  may  not  be  used  to  offset  a 
deficiency  in  the  other. 

Similarly,  if  part  of  the  work  in  the 
workweek  is  compensated  by  commis¬ 
sions  with  an  hourly  guarantee  of  more 
than  the  applicable  minimum  rate,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  work  is  compen¬ 
sated  only  by  ciimmissions,  any  failure 
of  the  latter  comniLssions  to  equal  the 
applicable  minimum  rate  for  the  hours 
worked  at  such  work  woidd  require  an 
additional  payment  for  compliance 
with  the  .Act— the  amount  of  the  hourly 
guarantee  for  the  other  work  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  applicable  minimum 
rate  could  not  be  used  as  an  offset. 


An  employer  and  employee  ay;ree  that  the  employee  will  receive  a 
fixed  salaty  or  hourly  rate  of  pay  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wafre,  and  that  commissions  at  an  agreed  rate  will  be  com¬ 
puted  each  pay  period  or  at  some  other  agreed  interval  such  as  each 
month  or  each  quarter.  The  employee  is  to  be  paid  the  amount,  if 
any,  by  which  such  commissions  exceed  the  fixed  salary  or  hourly 
earnings  paid  during  the  period  for  which  commissions  are  computed. 
IVill  payment  in  accordance  with  such  an  agreement  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  u'age  requirements  of  the  .ictf 


If  tlie  employee  receives,  free  and 
clear,  a  fixed  salary  or  liourly  rate  meet¬ 
ing  tile  minimum  wage  requirements 
lor  his  hours  worked  in  each  work¬ 
week,  tliere  is  compliance. 


No.  The  full  minimum  wage  of  $40 
for  week  .A  must  be  paid  free  and  clear. 
Under  the  law  the  employee  who  has 
worked  40  hours  for  the  employer  has 
earned  $40  whether  he  has  made  any 
sales  or  not.  I'he  employer  is  obliged 


Payments  on  a  commission  or  in¬ 
centive  basis  which  are  in  addition  to 
a  regular  cash  payment  of  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  may  be  made  in 
any  manner  acceptable  to  the  parties 


to  pay  this  amount  and  may  not  re¬ 
quire  the  employee  to  do  so  from  com¬ 
mission  earnings  in  another  week. 
These  are  statutory  requirements 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  agreements 
of  the  parties. 


and  would  not  violate  the  .Act’s  mini¬ 
mum  wage  provisions  unless  the  ar¬ 
rangement  has  the  effect  of  requiring 
the  employee  to  assume  the  employer’s 
obligation  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
or  to  reimburse  the  employer  for  mini¬ 
mum  wages  paid. 

Uommission  or  incentive  payments  . 
woidd.  of  course,  have  to  be  included 
in  computing  the  employee’s  regular 
rate  of  pay  when  over  time  retpiire- 
ments  of  the  .Act  are  applicable. 


Straight  Commission  Compensation 


Hours 

Commissions 

Worked 

Earned 

?ay 

Workweek  A* 

40 

$20 

$40 

Workweek  B* 

40 

$70 

$70 

The  excess  of  $20  over  commissions  in  the 
first  week  cannot  be  deducted  from  the  ex¬ 
cess  over  the  minimum  wage  in  the  second 
week. 

*An  employee's  workweek  is  a  fixed  and 
regularly  recurring  period  of  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  24-hour  periods.  It  need  not  coincide  with 
the  calendar  week,  but  it  must  begin  at  the 
some  hour  and  day  each  week  and  may  be 
changed  only  if  the  change  is  intended  to 
be  permanent.  A  workweek  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  firm  or  establishment  os  ^ 
whole  or  different  workweeks  may  be 
established  for  various  groups  of  employees. 


.4u  employee  has  agreed  to  xvork  on  a  commission  basis.  In  u’eek 
.4,  his  commission  earnings  are  only  $20:  in  week  It  they  are  $70.  He 
tvorks  40  hours  in  each  xueek  and  the  applicable  minimum  xuage  is 
$1.00  an  hour.  If  the  employer  meets  the  minimum  xvage  by  paying 
the  employee  $40  for  xueek  A,  may  the  $20  paid  aboxie  the  commission 
earnings  be  deducted  from  the  $70  in  commissions  for  week  It,  leaxnng 
the  employee  .$50  in  pay  for  that  xueek,  xuhich  is  more  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  xuage? 
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DUAL  COVERAGE.  In  this  example, 
the  central  warehouse  employees 
and  the  main  office  employees  pri¬ 
marily  engaged  in  the  purchasing 
of  goods  were  previously  covered. 

These  employees  now  go  up  to 
$1.15  per  hour,  and  are  oiready 
covered  by  overtime  provisions. 

Any  new  employee  in  the  same 
category  will  be  in  the  "previously 
covered"  class  and  must  be  paid 
a  minimum  of  $1,15  per  hour  and 
overtime  at  one  and  a  half  times  the  hourly  rate.  In  addition,  all  the  central  warehouse  and  main 
office  employees  who  were  previously  exempt  now  come  under  the  new  $1.00  on  hour  regulation 
(unless  exempt  as  executives  or  restaurant  workers).  This  also  applies  to  employees  in  the  two 
branches,  A  and  B,  with  sales  over  $250,000.  Only  the  employees  in  store  C,  with  volume  under 
$250,0(X),  continue  to  be  exempt  from  wage  and  hour  regulations. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
or  service  establishment  who  is  employed 
primarily  in  connection  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  f<M>d  or  beverages  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  either  on  the  premises  or  by 
such  services  as  catering,  box  lunch,  ban¬ 
quet,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to  the 
public,  to  employees,  or  to  members  or 
guests  of  members  of  clubs. 

This  is  an  employee  exemption  and  the 
employee  must  be  (1)  an  employee  of  a 
retail  or  service  establishment  and  (2) 
employed  primarily  in  the  hnnl  or  bev¬ 
erage  service  activities  set  forth  in  the 
exemption. 

If  the  employee  meets  these  tests  and 
is  employed  in  the  actual  preparation  or 
serving  of  the  food  or  beverages  or  in 
activities  closely  related  and  directly  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preparation  and  serving,  he  will 
be  exempt.  The  exemption,  therefore, 
extends  not  only  to  c(H>ks  and  waitres.ses 
but  also  to  employees  such  as  cashiers, 
hostesses,  dishwashers,  busboys  and  clean¬ 
up  men. 

Are  salespeople  selling  bakery  products 
which  are  produced  in  a  store  bakery  ex¬ 
empt  under  the  food  service  exemption? 

The  exemption  in  section  13-a-2()  of  tlie 
Act  does  not  apply  to  employees  of  the 
typical  baker)',  since  the  bakery  goods  are 
not  prepared  or  offered  for  consumption 
on  the  premises,  or  for  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch  or  curb  or  counter  service. 

Will  an  executive  employee,  employed 
in  the  central  warehouse  of  a  retail  or 
service  enterprise,  who,  prior  to  the  1961 
amendments,  was  covered  by  the  Act  but 
not  exempt  from  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  because  he  spent  30  per  cent  of 


his  time  in  the  performance  of  non¬ 
exempt  work  become  exempt  in  vieiv  of 
the  neu>  40  per  cent  limitation  on  non¬ 
exempt  work  for  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trative  employees  of  retail  and  seivice 
establish  men  Is? 

The  employee  described  above  was 
subject  to  the  .Act  prior  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  primarily  because  he  was  employed 
in  the  enterprise’s  central  warehouse  and 
not  in  an  otherwise  exempt  retail  or  ser¬ 
vice  establishment.  The  new  40  per  cent 
limitation  on  non-exempt  work  would  not 
apply  to  him  since  this  expanded  limita¬ 
tion  on  non-exempt  work  applies  only  to 
such  employees  of  retail  or  service  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Work  Away  from  the  Store 

In  the  case  of  buyers  [who  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  as  either  executive  or  administrative 
employees]  going  to  and  from  the  market, 
is  travel  time  considered  working  time? 
Will  the  time  spent  by  a  buyer  in  the 
market  out  of  the  city  have  to  he  account¬ 
ed  for  and  count  as  u'orking  time? 

The  principles  for  determining  work¬ 
ing  time  have  been  clearly  established  un¬ 
der  the  .Act.  I  hese  principles  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  in  interpretive  bulletin. 
Part  785. 

[785.39  I'ravel  .Away  from  Hfnne  Com¬ 
munity.  Travel  that  keeps  an  employee 
away  from  home  overnight  is  travel  away 
from  home.  Travel  away  from  home  is 
clearly  worktime  when  it  cuts  across  the 
employee’s  workday.  The  employee  is 
simply  substituting  travel  for  other  duties. 
The  time  is  not  only  hours  worked  on 
regular  working  days  during  normal  work¬ 
ing  hours  but  also  during  the  correspond- 


1 


ing  hours  on  non-working  days.  1  hus,  ii 
an  employee  regularly  works  from  9  a.n, 
to  5  p.m.  from  Monday  through  Friday 
the  travel  time  during  these  hours  is  woil. 
time  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  well  as  on 
the  other  days.  Regular  meal  period  tine 
is  not  counted.  .As  an  enforcement  policy 
the  Divisions  will  not  consider  as  woii- 
time  that  time  spent  in  travel  away  froai 
home  outside  of  regular  working  houivl 
as  a  passenger  on  an  airplane,  train,  boat 
bus  or  automobile.] 

If  a  buyer  is  covered  by  the  miniinun’ 
wage  requirements,  his  hours  worked  mua| 
be  recorded  both  in  and  away  from  the 
store.  In  all  cases  of  covered  work  done 
away  from  the  establishment,  it  is  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  responsibility  to  see  that  houis 
worked  are  recortled  accuratelv. 


Dual  Coverage 


It  is  possible  for  an  employer,  when  the 
amendments  become  effective  on  .Septem 
ber  3,  1961,  to  have  some  employees  sub 
ject  to  the  SI. 15  an  hour  minimum  wage 
and  t«)  time  and  one-half  for  weekly  hour  j 
in  excess  of  40,  and  to  have  others  subjai 
only  to  a  minimum  wage  of  Sl.OO  an  hourl 
For  example,  employees  employed  in  tli  j 
warehouse  or  central  ofhee  of  a  retail  chaii: 

I 

would  be  entitled  to  the  higher  mininiu: ; 
wage  and  to  overtime,  while  employees  i; 
the  individual  retail  stores  who  wtr 
brought  under  the  pay  provisions  by  ilil 
1961  amendments  would  be  entitled  ()nl  | 
to  the  lower  minimum  wage,  assuming  it  - 
specific  exemption  applies.  i 


Outside  Commissions 


May  commissions  received  from  n.i 
metics  companies  be  used  in  compuUv.^ 
minimum  hourly  rate  for  rmployees  i  i 
cos m etic  de pa rt m e n Is? 


Bonuses  or  commissions  paid  by  a 
metics  manufacturer  to  a  store’s  employt; 
will  be  included  as  part  of  the  eniployce'f 
regular  rate  for  overtime  provisions  w1k:| 
the  overtime  requirements  become  effeif 
live.  Tfiey  will  be  considered  as  part  ' 
the  wages  due  lor  minimum  wage  purpov 
as  well. 


Publicity  for  Violations 


.A  press  release  will  be  issued  wfien  a  ci 
is  filed,  and  a  press  release  will  be  issin 
when  the  case  is  adjudicated.  The  varin; 
bulletin  services  in  the  labor  and  Us 
field  as  well  as  the  newspapers  will  u 
doubtedly  pick  up  names  of  employe 
stores,  nature  of  violation  and  anit)inu ' 
money,  if  any.  involved.  Where  there 
no  court  action,  lliere  will  be  no  genrf 
publicity  but  the  ^  necessary  infoiinaiie 
will  be  supplied  to  the  employees  affecu 
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CONSUMER 

GOODS 

STANDARDS 

—what  business  has 
done  to  create 
and  protect  them 

By  JULES  LABARTHE 


A  standard  test  for  chair  springs  in  the  Merchandise  Development  and 
Testing  Laboratory  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  subjects  them  to  100,000 
"drops"  or  the  equivalent  of  more  than  25  years  of  use. 


/^UR  lives  as  consumers  and  our 
work  as  merchants  have  long  been 
simplified  and  protected  by  standards. 
Even  those  businessmen  who  tend  to 
resent  the  idea  of  standards  (because 
they  consider  their  own  reputable 
names  on  merchandise  as  a  sufficient 
indication  of  quality)  do  in  fact  use 
standards  in  their  business  daily,  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  generations. 

The  first  quality  standard  in  the 
U.  S.  goes  back  to  1820.  It  was  the 
United  States  Pharmacoepia,  which 
existed  as  an  ethical  code  until  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906 
gave  it  the  force  of  law.  The  scope  of 
the  law  was  gradually  widened  by 
amendments  through  the  years,  and 
was  greatly  extended  in  1938  in  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics 


THE  AUTHOR:  Dr,  Labarthe  is  professor  of  textile  technology  at  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  associated  for  many  years  with 
Koufmann's,  Pittsburgh,  and  with  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 
His  name  is  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  commodity  standards,  and 
particularly  of  textile  standards.  He  contributed  his  time  and  knowledge 
unstintingly  to  the  development  of  American  Standard  L-22  and  the  testing 
methods  it  incorporates.  He  is  a  member  and  was  for  some  years  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Technical  Committee.  In  1958  he  was  the  recipient  of  an  NRMA 
silver  plaque  award  for  his  achievements  in  this  field. 


Act.  Products  conforming  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  prescribed  in  this  law  are  found 
in  virtually  all  department  stores,  drug 
stores,  variety  stores  and  mail  order 
houses. 

And  what  of  voluntary  standards? 
They  are  so  widespread,  ranging  from 
very  simple  to  quite  complex  matters, 
that  sometimes  we  hardly  think  of  them 
as  standards  at  all.  For  instance,  we 
have  accepted  color  cards  to  assure 
coordinated  production  and  buying  of 
fashions  and  home  furnishings.  The 
lighting  fixtures  we  sell  come  under 
certified  standards;  so  do  electrical 
appliances,  heating  equipment,  a  host 
of  household  products — beginning  in 
many  cases  with  the  design  of  the 
house  itself  if  it  is  prefabricated  or  of 
modular  construction. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show 
how  far  the  protection  of  consumer 
goods  standards  already  extends, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  industry  as  well 
as  government. 

The  "Consumer  Movement” 

ONE  OF  THE  circumstances  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  greatly  strengthened 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics 
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Act  of  1938  was  the  so-called  “con¬ 
sumer  movement”  of  the  late  1920s 
and  the  1930s.  It  had  motion  but  no 
direction.  It  was  largely  inspired  by 
a  series  of  business-debunking  books, 
which  made  consumers  fearful  that 
production  and  distribution  were 
leagued  against  them. 

The  first  of  these  books,  “Your 
Money’s  Worth”,  by  Chase  and  Sch- 
link,  was  published  in  1927.  It  was 
followed  by  “100,000,000  Guinea 
Pigs”  by  Kallet  and  Schlink,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  “Skin  Deep,”  by  Williams, 
dealt  specially  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Law. 

The  importanpe  of  the  consumer’s 
role  in  the  market  was  further  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  home  front  exigencies 
of  World  Waril.  Consumer  education 
became  a  popular  course  in  most  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Retailers  werfe  quick  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  leadership  of 
informed  and  public-spirited  citizens 
— especially  those  connected  with  the 
local  chapters  of  such  important  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women,  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  consumer  interests 
committees  of  the  AFL,  the  CIO  and 
others. 

Some  stores  had  consumer  advisory 
boards  during  the  late  1930s  and  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  A  few 
still  have  such  panels,  which  discuss 
openly  the  mutual  problems  of  dis¬ 
tributor  and  consumer  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  concern  that  retailers,  and  tlieir 
national  association,  felt  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  vividly  reflected  in  the  many 
articles  about  standards  artd  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  that  appeared  in  Stores 
( then  The  NRM A  Bulletin )  in  the  30s 
and  early  40s.  An  article  entitled 
“Who  Will  Take  Responsibility  for 
Quality?”,  dated  January  1937,  was 
written  by  1.  J.  Fairchild,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Trade  Standards  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  He 
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EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  director  of  Macy's  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Technical  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Goods  Standards  Board  of  the 
American  Standards  Association.  His  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Macy's  standards  program  goes 
back  to  1927.  There  is  hardly  an  important 
achievement  in  consumer  goods  standards,  in 
testing  for  consumer  protection,  and  in  in¬ 
formative  labeling  in  which  he  has  not  played 
the  leading  role  in  the  past  35  years.  In 
1960  the  NRMA  presented  Dr.  Freedman  with 
its  silver  plaque  award  for  his  achievements 
as  chairman  of  the  Technical  Committee. 


pointed  out  that  professional  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  in  industry  and  government 
had  standards  to  guide  them — more 
than  1,000  Federal  specifications  and 
more  than  335  standards  issued  by 
the  American  Standards  Association, 
as  well  as  less  formal  standards  of  in¬ 
dividual  industries  and  companies. 
The  ultimate  consumer,  faced  by 
choices  among  increasingly  diversified 
products,  needed  equal  assurance 
about  quality,  said  Mr.  Fairchild,  and 
he  cited  the  growth  of  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  as  evidence  of  this  demand 
— along  with  the  pressure  of  women’s 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  the 
popularity  of  books  and  courses  in 
better  buying,  the  increasing  number 
of  complaints  to  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  and  the  stepped-up  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


Testing  and  "Ratings."  In  response  to ' by  si 


this  mounting  curiosity  and  downright. can  S 
anxiety  about  certain  products,  con-|the  / 
sumer  advisory  laboratories  werejCheni 


created.  Consumers’  Research  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1929.  The  Inter-Mountain 
Consumer  Service  (  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence  I  was  established  in  1932,  and 
Consumers’  Union  of  the  L  nited  States 
in  1936. 


ous  1 
the  Si 


Ratinj 

while 


Consumers’  Research  and  Con-’variec 
sumers’  Lmion  rate  products  of  vari-ltechni 


ous  manufacturers,  purchased  in  vari¬ 
ous  stores,  in  terms  of  “best  buys,” 
“acceptable”  and  “unsatisfactory.” 
The  standards,  interpretations  and 
ratings  of  these  organizations  are  their 
own.  Some  of  the  test  methods,  too.' 
are  their  own. 


Retailers’  Laboratories 
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BETWEEN  1925  and  1935  progre>  lather 


i . 


sive  retailers  became  much  concerneTsignifi 


with  merchandise  standards.  This  wa-  lng  p( 
the  period  when  the  great  retail  testinjiVersa. 
laboratories  came  into  existence,  sue!  labora 
as  those  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  MonI  orwea 
gomery  Ward,  R.  H.  Macy,  J.  C.  Penjer  im 
ney,  T.  Eaton,  Kaufmann’s  and  Gimithe  tei 
bel’s.  Other  stores  utilized  the  serlvice  v 


vices  of  commercial  testing  labors  Thu 
tories,  particularly  the  Better  Fabric-^ble  nc 
Testing  Bureau  in  New  York  and  lb  to  con 
United  States  Testing  Company  ir  of  coir 
Hoboken,  N.  J,  Some  stores  had  tbflprodui 
services  of  laboratories  made  available  the  co 
to  them  through  their  buying  offices,  dt  is  n 
At  first  these  laboratories  were  dr  their  ( 
pendent  largely  upon  their  own  iniagiiing  lat 
nation  and  skill  in  improvising  t|s;o)f  the 
ing  procedures  for  the  wide  variety  c  ards. 
products  that  retailers  submitted  1  Bur: 
them  for  evaluation.  However,  thf  brands 


used  all  the  nationally  recognized  ted'ortanl 
methods  and  standards  available  eithf  depart) 


through  the  government  or  througiiation) 
the  official  laboratories  of  technic. payed 
societies.  The  Commercial  Standard  brands 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Corr  al  adve 
merce  through  its  Bureau  of  Stan'p'oticea 
ards  and  the  Federal  Supply  Servii|n  soap 
became  the  official  test  methods  bj*fical  a 
many  commodities.  Nattres 

Equally  important  and  wide»bines- 
adopted  were  the  methods  develops  and  jell 
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by  such  organizations  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and 
ihe  American  dissociation  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists.  Soon  the  vari¬ 
ous  laboratories  jwere  all  employing 
the  same  basic  test  methods. 


nd  Ratings  Demand  Standards.  However, 
;es  while  the  test  n)ethods  might  be  the 
same  the  interpretations  and  ratings 
)n.  varied  according  to  the  experience  of 
iri-l technicians  or  the  special  require- 
iri-  ments  of  individual  laboratory  installa- 
s tions.  This  could  be  noted  in  the  stand- 
y.“  ards  for  own-brand  products  that  were 
ind  developed  by  these  various  labora- 
leir  tories  for  their  own  organizations, 
oo.  These  variations  were  usually  the 
result  of  differing  opinions  as  to  the 
relative  significance  of  each  test  in  a 
example,  one 
:  that  a  liberal 
hand  soap  was  of  greater 
a  uniform  and  pleas- 
vice 


PIONEER.  The  Customer  Advisory  Board  of  Gertz  of  Jamaica,  New  York,  was  organized  21  years 
aga;  and  the  company's  two  branch  stores  have  their  own  Boards.  The  late  Max  Gertz  and  Harold 
Merahn,  now  vice  president  and  public  relations  director,  set  up  the  Gertz  Board  in  direct  response 
to  the  "consumer  movement"  of  the  late  30s.  It  has  never  ceased  to  be  an  important  element  of 
the  store's  community  relations. 

Members  of  the  Board  are  presidents  of  accredited  women's  clubs  of  Long  Island  (the  Gertz 
trading  area),  excluding  political  and  reJgious  organizations.  Membership  is  limited  to  50.  The 
monthiy  meeting  starts  with  a  luncheon  at  the  store  (photo  shows  a  recent  one)  and  is  attended 
by  management  executives  as  well  as  Board  members.  At  each  meeting  there's  a  "buyer's  clinic" 
presentation,  with  specially  assigned  members  of  the  Board  reporting  their  observations  in  shopping 
a  specific  merchandise  line  in  Gertz  and  other  stores.  They  tell  about  the  styles  and  prices  they 
found,  compare  store  offerings,  and  dispense  a  good  deal  of  useful  buying  information.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  buyer  concerned  and  his  assistants  are  there  to  odd  their  comments  and  answer  questions; 
sometimes  manufacturers'  representatives  are  on  hand  too.  One  of  the  Board's  several  committees 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  complaints  on  service  to  the  management. 

At  each  meeting  Harold  Merahn  tells  "What's  New  at  Gertz,"  describing  upcoming  special 
events  and  promotions,  reporting  on  management's  plans  ta  expand,  improve  facilities,  etc. 


battery  of  tests, 

’laboratory  might 
lather  in 

significance  than 
ing  persistence  of  perfume- 
versa.  Or,  in 
laboratory  mij 


1  a  textile  product 
ight  decide  the  abrasion 
or  wear-resistance  test  was  of  far  great¬ 
er  importance  to  the  consumer  than 
the  tear-resistance  of  the  material — or 
vice  versa. 

(Thus,  rating  differences  were  possi¬ 
ble  not  only  when  laboratories 
to  compare  their  products  with  those 
of  competitors  but  also  when  the  same 


one 


Union  with  Consumer  Groups.  In 

1937  the  NRMA  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  formation  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Consumer-Retailer  Council.  The 
American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  were  the  consumer 
interest  groups  most  active  in  this  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  continued  its  activities  until 
1954,  with  the  help  of  grants  from 
various  large  retailers  and  from  the 
NRMA  and  other  retail  associations. 
It  proved  to  be  a  most  useful  link 
among  retailers  of  all  kinds  ( depart¬ 
ment  stores,  variety  stores,  mail  order 
stores  and  several  food  chains  I  and 
many  of  the  leading  national  organi¬ 
zations  of  women. 

The  NCRC  and  the  Consumer  Goods 
Standards  Board  of  the  A.S.A.  were 
the  two  business-financed  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  the  outstanding  consum¬ 
er  groups  have  had  the  greatest  trust. 
The  activities  of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Standards  Board  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  largely  through  the  cooperation 
of  outstanding  retailers.  This  has  been 
true  all  through  the  history  of  this  com- 


NRMA  Sponsors  Standards 

THE  RETAILERS  who  saw  the  need 
for  developing  national  standards 
turned  naturally  to  the  NRMA  ( then 
still  known  as  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.)  With  the  NRMA 
acting  as  sponsor  organization,  the 
American  Standards  Association  in 
1936  organized  its  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Ultimate  Consumer  Goods 
( now  called  the  Consumer  Goods 
Standards  Board  I  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Harold  W.  Brightman,  then 
vice  president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
With  the  creation  of  this  committee 
there  began  a  long  history  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  retailers,  A.  S.  A.  and 
consumer  groups  in  order  to  provide 
customers  with  standards  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  enable  them  to  make 
good  merchandise  choices  in  the 
market. 

How  this  subject  dominated  retail 
thinking  in  the  30s  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  policy  “platform” 
adopted  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  1937  by  far  the 
largest  space  was  given  to  the  state¬ 
ment  on  consumer  relations. 
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mittee,  of  which  Dr.  Ephraim  Freed¬ 
man  of  Macy’s  is  the  current  chairman. 

Apparel  Size  Standards 

IT  WAS  THROUGH  the  Consumer 
Goods  Standards  Board  that  th^Ameri- 
can  Standards  Association  issued  the 
Standard  Body  Measurements  for 
Children,  based  on  actual  measure¬ 
ment  of  147,000  children  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  This  be¬ 
came  the  basis  for  standardized  gar¬ 
ment  sizes  for  children,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ards,  widely  accepted  and  used  in  the 
industry  today. 

These  Commercial  Standards  have 
replaced  the  archaic  and  misleading 
system  of  using  age  as  a  basis  for  siz¬ 
ing.  Instead,  children’s  clothes  sizes 
are  based  on  height  and  girth  measure¬ 
ments.  These  standards  have  ^eatly 
reduced  returns  of  children’s  and  in¬ 
fants’  wear. 

The  Commercial  Standards  for 
children’s  garment  sizes  were*  among 
the  earliest  of  the  long  series  of  size 
standards  which  now  exist  for  apparel 
of  all  kinds. 

The  development  and  acceptance  of 
a  Commercial  Standard  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  takes  a  long  time.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  cooperation  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  designers,  distributors,  consum¬ 
ers.  That  this  cooperatipn  is  of  long 
standing  is  shown  by  the  following 
partial  list  of  Commercial  Standards 
for  wearing  apparel  and  some  other 
textile  and  non-textile  jtems  issued  in 
1960.  The  second  pair  of  digits  in 
each  Standard  number  indicates  the 

r 

year  in  which  it  was  issued,  after  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  industries  involved.  The 
earliest  in  this  list  dates  back  to  1945. 

cs  NO. 

14- 51  Boys'  sport  and  dress  shirt  (woven 

fabrics)  size  measurements  (fourth 
edition) 

15- 46  Men's  pajama  sizes— woven  fabrics 

(third  edition)  (Under  revision) 
46-49  Hosiery  lengths  and  sizes  (fourth 

edition) 

121-4f  Women's  slip  sizes  (woven  fabrics) 
128-52  Men's  sport  shirt  sizes— woven  fabrics 
(other  than  those  marked  with 
regular  neckband  sizes)  (third  edi¬ 
tion) 


Men's  shirt  sizes  (exclusive  of  work 
shirts) 

1 37-51  Size  measurements  for  men's  and 
boys'  shorts— woven  fabrics  (sec¬ 
ond  edition) 

139-47  Work  gloves  (with  supplement) 

146-47  Gowns  for  hospital  patients  (with 

supplement) 

148- 50  Men's  circular  flat  and  rib-knit  rayon 

underwear  (second  edition) 

149- 48  Utility  type  house  dress  sizes 

166-50  Size  measurements  for  men's  work 

trousers 

175-51  Circular  knitted  gloves  and  mittens 

183-51  Boys'  trouser  size  measurements 

1C6-52  Boys'  sport-outerwear  size  measure¬ 

ments 

187-52  Men's  work  shirt  sizes 

189-52  Women's  circular,  flat,  knit  rayon 

underwear  sizes 

198-55  Infants',  children's,  girls',  and  boys' 

knit  underwear  (exclusive  of 
rayon,  acetate,  and  nylon) 

13-55  Dress  patterns  (fourth  edition) 

151-50  Body  measurements  for  the  sizing  of 

opparel  for  infants,  babies,  todd¬ 
lers  and  children  (for  the  knit  un¬ 
derwear  industry) 

153-48  Body  measurements  for  the  sizing  of 
apparel  for  girls  (for  the  knit  un¬ 
derwear  industry) 

155-50  Body  measurements  for  the  sizing  of 

boys'  apparel  (Knit  underwear, 
shirts,  and  trousers)  (second  print¬ 
ing  1956) 

158-49  Model  forms  for  girls'  apparel 

180-52  Model  forms  for  boys'  apparel 

196-55  Model  forms  for  toddlers'  and  chil¬ 

dren's  apparel 

215-58  Body  measurements  for  the  sizing 

of  women's  patterns  and  apparel 
TS-5233  Recommended  Commercial  Standard 

on  body  measurements  for  the  siz¬ 
ing  of  apparel  for  subteen  and 
teen  girls 

CS  59-44  Textiles — Testing  and  Reporting 

(fourth  edition) 

CS  162-49  Tufted  Bedspreads 

CS  191-53  Flammability  of  Clothing  Textiles 

(revised) 

CS  47-34  Marking  of  gold-filled  and  rolled 

gold  plate  articles  other  than 
watches 

CS  51-35  Marking  articles  of  silvering  in  com¬ 
bination  with  gold 

CS  66-38  Marking  articles  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  platinum 

CS  67-38  Marking  articles  made  of  karat  gold 
CS  118-44  Marking  of  jewelry  and  novelties  of 
silver 

Women's  Apparel.  Women’s  garment 
sizes  have  presented  the  most  complex 
problems  of  all  for  a  size  standards 
program.  Many  combinations  of  di¬ 
mensions  may  be  involved  in  a  single 
size;  besides  this,  long  custom  has 


established  the  use  of  entirely  different 
size  designations  for  different  types  ol 
garments;  finally,  there  have  been  dif. 
ferences  in  size  standards  between  onr= 
manufacturer  and  another  and  betweenj 
higher  and  lower  price  lin^s.  ! 

The  knitted  outerwear  industr)! 
(through  the  National  Knitted  Outer-' 
wear  Association )  was  the  prime  mov 
er  in  the  effort  to  develop  standard  ap 
parel  sizing  recommendations  and  th«' 
manufacturers  of  sweaters,  swim  wear* 
and  tee  shirts  were  the  first  to  adopr 
the  women’s  garment  size  standard,! 
CS  215-58.  (The  same  industry  wasai 
sponsor  of  the  Commercial  Standard. 
155-50  for  the  sizing  of  boys’  apparel.){ 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  size  prai 
gram  for  women’s  apparel  is  to  havt° 
all  the  garments  a  woman  wears  idea 
fied  by  the  same  system  of  size  desig 
nation:  a  woman  who  wears  size  12-' 
dress  would  be  able  to  buy  her  coab 
lingerie,  blouses,  sweaters,  etc.,  in  sizf 
12.  Mansfield  Lonie  of  the  Deparlf 
ment  of  Commerce  described  this  prot 
gram  in  an  article  in  Stores  back  ir, 
1954. 

The  NRMA  has  supported  this,  a-j. 
well  as  all  other  standard  sizing  pro^ 
grams,  and  many  individual  .store  ' 
have  acted  independently  in  backin; 
and  cooperating  with  these  efforts. 
standardization,  especially  in  women’^ 
apparel,  is  not  a  simple  matter.  It 
encouraging  that  so  much  progress  ha4 
been  made. 


Quality  and  Performance  Standards 

V 

THE  FIRST  consumer  goods  stand^ 
ards  dealt  largely  with  the  protectior 
of  health  or  the  avoidance  of  danger  ir 
the  use  of  products  available  at  retail 


false  advertising.  This  was  the  natur| 
of  such  protective  laws  and  regulatior  j 
as  the  Food  Products  Labeling  Actc‘i 
1909;  the  fur  industry  trade  practii  ^ 
rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comnitf 
sion,  established  in  1938  and  revisf  j 
about  three  years  ago;  the.:rayon  an  ^ 
acetate  trade  practice  rufes  of  193’ 
(revised  in  1955);  regulations  on  ai'i 
[Continued  on  page  29 1 
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**There  are  few  substitutes  for  the  services  of  a  local  wholesaler.  His  fast 
response  to  needs,  his  minimum  freight  charges,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  local  merchandising  problems  make  him  valuable  to  our  operation.” 

“These  are  just  some  of  the,advantages  offered  by 
today's  progressive  wholesaler.  There  are  others.  For 
example,  the  local  wholesale  distributor  features  a  con¬ 
venient  warehouse,  stocked  in  depth  and  in  variety.  This 
should  lower  the  retailer's  own  warehousing  costs  and 
permit  him  to  carry  a  minimum  inventory  and  maximum 
open-to-buy,  which  should  result  in  fewer  mark-downs 
and  better  mark-ups.  In  addition,  the  alert,  progressive 
wholesaler  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  retailer's 
merchandise  needs  by  taking  careful  inventory  of  stock 
within  all  branch  stores.  And  finally,  the  good  wholesaler 
gives  generously  of  his  sales  experience,  and  assists  the 
retailer  in  everything  from  sales  training  to  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Certainly  these  services  are  worth  investigating.'' 

Contact  your  local  NATAW  wholesaler  soon.  Look  into  his 
experience,  his  facilities,  his  convenience.  They  can  make 
your  operation  a  more  profitable  and  successful  one. 


'local  retailing 
needs  are  well 
met  by  local 
wholesale 
distributors!” 

says  Richard  C.  Bond 

President,  John  Wanamaker 


National 
Association  of  Textile 
&  Apparel  Wholesalers 


(formerly  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association) 
110  WEST40TH  STREET*  NEW  YORK  18.  N.Y.*  LONGACRE  4-6590 
“It  pays  to  do  business  with  the  NATAW  wholesaler  in  your  area!” 
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TEMPTING 
LOVELY  . 
ECONOMICAL 


It’s  delightfully  easy  to  create  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gift  package  with  Tie-Tie  pre-formed 
bows! 


•  Quick  as  a  wink  application  because 
each  bow  has  a  pressure-sensitive  stick- 
on  tab. 


•  Perfect  bow  uniformity  assured  for 
every  package. 


•  Easy  inventory  and  cost  control  — 
minimum  expense  in  time  and  labor. 


ir  choice  o 


Perky  Jewel  Bows — 

In  14  colors  and  3  sizes 
2*4-in.,  3?4-in.  or  .S-in. 


m 


Billowy  Pompoms — In  14 
colors  and  3  sizes  of  pull¬ 
out  hanks,  .3,  4,  or  .S-in. 


Tailored  Sunburst  Bows 
— Newest  Tie-Tie 
inspiration  available  in 
12  colors  and  3  sizes 
of  pre-formed  banks. 


World's  Largest  Supplier 
of  Quality  Gift  Wrappings 


Mfd.  in  Canada  by  Ribbon  Fabrics,  Inc., 
Riviere  des  Prairies,  Quebec 


CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO., 
2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


Dept.  B 


At  no  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  additional 
information  and  prices  on: 


□  Jewel  Bows 

□  Sunburst  Bows 


□  Pompom  Bows 


□  Have  your  representa¬ 
tive  visit  me. 


Name 

Address 

Citv 

Zone 

State 

How  to  sell  3  Color  TV’s 
to  one  Black-and-White 

(Reprinted  from  Home  Furnishings  Daily,  June  29,  1961) 


PROFITABLE 


DEALER 


EXPERIENCES 


Pickering  Moves  Color  TVs 
With  New  Selling  Approach 

By  AL  BERNSOHN 

RENTON,  Wash. — Bruce  Pickering  of  Pickering’s 
here  sells  three  color  TV  sets  to  one  black-and-white, 
does  about  $225,000  a  year  volume  with  two  salesmen 
assisting  him  in  the  store,  and  gets  prices  eis  high  as  any 
in  Washington. 

They’ve  kept  up  the  three-to-one  pace  ever  since 
October  by  the  use  of  a  three-pronged  sales  formula: 

1.  ANY  CUSTOMER  interested  in  a  $250  to 
$350  black-and-white  is  shown  blue  book  trade-in  values 
on  four-year-old  sets  and  the  customer  is  startled  to  see 
how  quickly  values  decline.  A  parallel  is  drawn  between 
color  sets  and  Cadillacs  and  Thunderbirds  which  have 
traditionally  high  trade-in  values.  A  four-year-old  color 
set  on  the  floor  is  priced  at  $299.  The  customer  is  shown 
thus  that  the  extra  $200  she  pays  for  a  color  set  remains 
in  the  set  comes  trade-in  time  and  meanwhile  she  will  be 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  easy-to-tune,  rich-color 
modern  sets. 

2.  STANDARD  SALES  practices  are  employed 
on  color,  too.  The  woman  is  shown  the  cabinetry  first. 
The  man  is  shown  the  ease  of  tuning,  and  the  moderate 
service  costs  ( $30  for  90  days’  service,  a  year’s  parts  and 
that  includes  the  setup).  Home  demonstrations  are 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  portable  two-part  20-foot 
antenna  mast.  Customers  are  told  that  they  will  have 
24-hour  service  from  Pickering’s  if  they  buy  a  color  set. 

3.  FEAR  OF  BEING  the  pioneer  is  erased  from 


prospects,  and  prestige  of  being  an  owner  is  given  cus¬ 
tomers  by  use  of  ads. 

Set  owners  are  photographed  and  quoted  about 
their  happiness  with  an  RCA  Color  TV  set  from  Picker¬ 
ing’s.  The  newspaper  sends  a  photographer  out  to  the 
house  to  get  the  owner’s  picture  and  the  paper  also 
arranges  for  the  release  on  the  picture  ad  testimonial. 
Cost  here  is  only  $1 .72  an  inch  and  the  dealer  pays  only 
half  of  that,  the  other  half  being  co-opped. 

The  salespeople  have  color  sets  in  their  homes, 
which  they  regard  as  an  important  asset  in  selling 
because  they  can  speak  glowingly  about  the  satisfaction 
they  and  their  own  families  have  from  the  sets.  They 
also  show  customers  the  color  programs  for  the  week  as 
listed  in  TV  Guide,  which  proves  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  color  TV  programming. 

‘  IT  IS  NO  ACCIDENT  that  Pickering’s  is  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  1 5,()00-employe  Boeing  plant.  This 
proximity  to  business  is  an  important  contributing 
factor  in  the  store’s  success.  “Were  Boeing  to  move, 
we’d  probably  move  after  them,’’  Bruce  Pickering  says. 
“Nothing  helps  a  store  more  than  being  where  the 
business  is.’’ 

The  store  has  a  nice  relationship  with  the  local 
builders,  too.  The  builders  send  their  customers  over 
to  Pickering’s  to  look  at  the  built-in  appliances  and  the 
customers  buy  through  Pickering  at  builder  prices.  The 
store  makes  little  or  no  money  from  these  sales,  but 
has  first  crack  at  the  additional  appliances  the  customer 
needs.  The  builder  is  relieved  of  anxiety  about  service 
and  saved  the  headache  of  helping  the  new  home  owners 
pick  out  their  appliances. 

BY  HAVING  AN  independent  service  agency 
handling  the  store’s  work,  Pickering’s  benefits  in  several 
ways.  There’s  insurance  against  service  losses;  the 
agency  gets  the  warranty  money.  The  serviceman,  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  callbacks,  takes  the  time  when  he 
installs  a  unit  to  mix  the  controls  on  a  color  set.  He 
shows  the  family  how  to  tune  it  properly.  In  the  case  of 
a  washer,  he  puts  the  first  load  through. 

After  all,  the  more  service  calls  he  can  eliminate  this 
way,  the  greater  his  profit  on  the  warranty  allowance! 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Color  Television 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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The  Plastics  Industry 
and  the 

Department  of  Commerce 

tics  Industry  was  working  at  the 
task  of  preventing  misapplications 
of  plastics  by  establishing  stand¬ 
ards,  and  preventing  misuse  of  plas¬ 
tics  products  by  means  of  informa¬ 
tive  labeling. 

It  was  not  a  simple  task.  Starting 
from  scratch,  the  industry  had  to  de¬ 
velop  test  methods  as  well  as  or¬ 
ganize  all  the  factors  involved  from 
initial  raw  product  to  final  fabrica¬ 
tion.  It  took  years  to  get  out  the 
first  Commercial  Standard  for  a 
plastic  product.  Today,  with  the 
process  systematized,  proven  and 
understood,  a  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ard  in  this  industry  can  be  created, 
circulated  and  approved  in  six 
months. 

There  are  18  of  these  Standards 
now  in  existence,  developed  through 
the  mutual  efforts  of  the  companies 
in  the  plastics  industry,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Commodity  Standards  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  Voluntary 
Commercial  Standards  developed 
by  any  trade  association  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  is 
currently  working  on  two  dozen  ad¬ 


ditional  proposed  Standards  on  as 
many  different  products. 

A  number  of  the  plastics  products 
Standards  are  directly  on  consumer 
goods;  many  others  are  for  struc¬ 
tural  products  or  other  components 
of  finished  consumer  goods.  Every¬ 
one,  whether  it  be  for  melamine  din- 
nerware  or  for  plastic  pipe,  for 
garden  hose  or  for  wall  tiles,  is  a 
protection  for  the  buying  public, 
initiated  by  the  industry  itself.  Each 
contains  provisions  for  marking  and 
identification  as  an  assurance  to  the 
user  that  the  Standard  has  been  met. 

This  meticulously  developed  co¬ 
operation  between  the  industry’s 
facilities  and  the  government’s  has 
worked  out  equally  to  the  benefit  of 
the  ultimate  customers  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Consequently  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry  Uas  one  of  a 
number  of  trade  associations  that 
opposed  proposals  made  a  year  ago 
to  discontinue  the  commodity  stand¬ 
ards  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  give  it  over  to  priv¬ 
ate  standards-making  groups. 

Obviously,  the  history  of  stand¬ 
ards-making  shows  that  there  is 
room  for  both  the  government 
standards  agency  and  the  non-gov¬ 
ernment  type.  To  disrupt  either  of 
these  functioning  systems  would 
probably  be  a  disservice  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  economy. 


This  hallmark  on  melamine  dinnerware 
shows  that  it  complies  with  the  standard 
approved  by  the  industry  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

AN  outstanding  example  of  fruit- 
••  ful  cooperation  between  indus¬ 
try  and  government  is  the  work  of 
the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  plastics  industry  boomed 
into  existence  during  the  war  years, 
with  a  host  of  problems  all  develop¬ 
ing  at  once.  Customers  were  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  properties  of  plas¬ 
tics;  so  were  store  buyers;  misap¬ 
plications  were  rife  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  entrepreneurs  who 
came  into  the  business;  as  in  the 
manmade  fibers  field,  claims  were 
made  that  were  the  product  of  com¬ 
bined  ignorance  and  over-enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Back  in  1944  The  Bulletin  (now 
Stores)  published  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry’s  first  hand¬ 
book  for  the  guidance  of  the  retail¬ 
er.  Already  the  Society  of  the  Plas- 


iContinued  from  page  24) 
vertising  preshrunk  woven  cotton  mer¬ 
chandise  (1938  );  trade  practice  rules 
for  the  linen  industry  (1941);  trade 
practice  rules  for  water-repellent  tex¬ 
tile  products  (1948);  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  (1954,  revised  in  1958). 

The  Association  and  its  individual 
store  members  helped  to  frame  these 
protective  laws  and  others  like  them. 

The  need  for  accurate  fiber  identifi¬ 
cation  on  textile  products  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  retailers  from  the  time  that 
rayon  made  its  first  appearance,  in  the 
20s.  It  was  always  recognized  as  only 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 


customer  complete  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  product,  for  fiber  identi¬ 
fication  in  itself  conveys  only  limited 
information  as  to  what  performance 
can  be  expected  from  the  product  and 
how  it  should  be  taken  care  of. 

The  L-22  Performance  Standards 

IT  IS  TO  THOSE  versatile  and  so 
often  misused  and  misapplied  textile 
fibers — rayon  and  acetate — that  the 
principal  textile  standards  achievement 
of  the  American  Standards  Association 
can  be  credited.  This  is  the  American 
Standard  Performance  Requirements 


for  Textile  Fabrics,  L-22.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  created  for  consumer  products 
of  rayon  and  acetate;  today  it  covers 
consumer  textile  products  of  all  fab¬ 
rics,  irrespective  of  fiber  content. 

The  American  Viscose  Corporation 
had  begun  a  quality  control  program 
— the  Crown-tested  Identification  Pro¬ 
gram — in  1930,  aArt  had  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  it  into  a  sysftm  based  on  end- 
use  requirements.  The  program  was 
discontinued  in  1947 — partly  because 
of  the  confusion  of  rayon  and  acetate 
in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  ( since 
both  were  described  simply  as  cellu¬ 
lose  fibers  in  the  rayon  rules )  and  also 
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because  fabrics  could  be  cheapened  as 
far  as  end-use  performance  was  con¬ 
cerned  by  manipulating  the  fabric  con¬ 
struction,  and  by  using  temporary  fin¬ 
ishes  and  inferior  dyes. 

In  1948  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  resolved’  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Crown-tested  program 
could  be  extended  to  the  entire  textile 
consuming  public.  The  Association 
therefore  sponsored  in  the  American 
Standards  Association,  the  set  of 
standards  which  was  to  become  known 
as  L-22. 

Every  standard  related  to  a  specific 
end-use.  Twenty-four  different  end- 
use  products  were  covered  in  the 
women’s  and  girls’  category;  16  in 
men’s  and  boys’;  11  in  household  fab¬ 
rics — a  total  of  51  different  items. 

The  standard  requirements  dealt 
strictly  with  performance  character¬ 
istics  of  value  to  the  consumer  in  use. 
They  did  not  impose  any  limitations 
on  fabric  construction  or  design  nor 
on  the  ingenuity  of  the  textile  finish¬ 
ing  industry,  so  long  as  finish  and  color 
met  the  requirements  of  this  standard. 

The  Committee  L-22  was  made  up 
of  representatives  of  consumers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  manufacturers.  For  the 
first  time  this  committee  brought  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  frank  and  open  discussion, 
the  details  of  what  the  consuiper  really 
wanted  and  expected  of  textile  per¬ 
formance  for  these  end-use  items. 

The  minimum  values  for  such  things 
as  light  fastness,  breaking  strength, 
abrasion  resistance,  durability  of  fin¬ 
ishes,  etc.,  were  based  upon  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  consumer  complaints  as  en¬ 
countered  in  store  laboratories,  in 
commercial  testing  laboratories,  and 
the  rare  cases  referred  back  to  the 
manufacturers. 

The  performance  level  selected  was 
such  as  to  promise  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  in  no  significant  volume  if  the 
standard  were  maintained,  but  for  per¬ 
formance  below  this  standard  consum¬ 
er  complaints  might  be  expected. 

The  New  L-22.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Consumer  Goods  Standards  Board 
meeting  at  which  the  ori'ginal  L-22 
standard  was  approved,  ‘  Ephraim 


Freedman  said:  “I  hope  we  will  all  be 
together  again  very  soon  to  do  for  fab¬ 
rics  of  other  fibers  what  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  rayon  and  acetate.” 

That  day  was  not  long  in  coming. 
The  fundamental  polymer  researches 
carried  out  by  chemical  companies  and 
textile  fiber  producers  during  and  after 
World  War  II  had  begun  to  bear  fruit. 
Scores  of  new  fibers  reached  produc¬ 
tion  levels.  New  fabrics,  new  finishes, 
strange  new  names  appeared  in  the 
lives  of  cutters,  retailers  and  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  physical  and  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  new  synthetics  differed 
widely  from  the  properties  known  and 
recognized  by  the  public  in  wool,  silk 
and  cotton,  and  even  in  the  two  man¬ 
made  fibers  already  under  the  L-22 
standard — rayon  and  acetate.  Unique 
properties  of  low  moisture  absorption, 
of  heat  setability,  of  natural  resistance 
to  wrinkling,  of  resistance  to  insects 
and  bacteria — these  were  matters  of 
importance  to  customers.  And  since 
these  fibers  lacke'iUsome  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  natural  fibers — presently 
the  new  names  and  claims  were  being 
made  for  blends  or  combinations  of 
tbe  synthetics  with  the  natural  fibers. 

Unique  yarns  bearing  such  names 
as  Helanca,  Agilon,  Ban-Ion  and  others 
became  confused  with  fibers  such  as 
nylon.  Dacron,  Dynel,  etc. 

To  end  this  confusion  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  base  for  evaluation  of  these 
fibers  in  relation  to  various  end-use 
applications,  the  NRMA  again  under¬ 
took,  in  1956,  the  sponsorship  of  a 
voluntary  standard  for  textile  fibers  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Textile  Distributors  Institute 
offered  to  the  L-22  Committee  a  long 
list  of  end-use  product  standards  for 
possible  incorporation  in  the  new  tex¬ 
tile  standard.  These  dealt  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  manmade  fabrics  and 
blends.  Product  by  product,  these  in¬ 
dustry  standards  were  analyzed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  retailer  experience 
and  consumer  satisfaction.  The  TDI 
draft  was  a  great  aid,  and  could  be 
compared  with  the  Crown-tested  pro¬ 
gram  of  American  Viscose  as  an  ac¬ 
celerator  of  the  original  L-22. 


In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  leading  textile  firms  had  spent 
large  funds  in  promoting  and  publiciz-  | 
ing  L-22,  it  was  decided  that  the  new 
all-fibers  standard  would  bear  the  same 
designation  instead  of  a  new  one. 

! 

The  Use  of  L-22.  The  directors  of  the  | 
NRMA  have  approved  this  standard  ! 
and,  in  general,  top  management  I 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  staple  lines  be-  ' 

ing  developed  with  the  kind  of  guar-  I 

antee  afforded  by  L-22.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  standard  is  something 
else  again,  as  the  situation  is  viewed 
almost  exactly  a  year  after  its  puhli-' 
cation. 

Merchandising  dKisions  of  stores  1 
and  their  buyers  still  need  encourage¬ 
ment,  if  not  actual  instruction,  con¬ 
cerning  the  values  and  limitations  of 
this  kind  of  merchandise  promotion.  I 
It  seems  certain  that  the  retailer  wiil  ! 
have  to  carry  most  of  the  load  in  this  I 
initial  period.  Home  economists  and  ^ 
others  charged  with  the  education  of  | 
consumers  of  all  ages  are  urging  that 
the  public  begin  to  prod  the  individual 
store  buyer.  Tbe  fiber  and  fabrics  pro-  j 
ducers  have  a  stake  in  this  also,  a!-  j 
though  the  majority  of  their  products 
will  continue  to  be  used  in  merchan-  ^ 
dise  that  does  not  come  under  the 
standard. 

i 

For  Staples,  Not  Fashion.  Throughout  £ 
the  deliberations  of  the  L-22  Commit-  i 
tee,  it  was  constantly  emphasized  that 
fashion  merchandise  would  not  and 
could  not  be  included  in  any  such  i 
standard,  simply  due  to  the  time  ele-  ^ 
ment.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
textile  industry  and  certainly  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  retailer  if 
fashion  merchandise  were  included. 

This  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  vol¬ 
untary  standard.  I 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  high  |. 
fashion  textile  product  is  generally  re¬ 
tired  for  obsolescence  rather  than  be¬ 
cause  of  damage  or  destruction  in  use.  | 
Thus  the  actual  strength  test  values 
and  exposure  values  w^ould  not  be  re-  . 
quired  of  this  kind  of  merchandise.  ■ 

Furthermore,  fashion  merchandise  | 
must  be  marketed  rapidly.  New  dye 
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What  a  hand! 


. . .  Nice  to  hold  a  strong  hand,  isn’t  it?  You  have  to  play  it  smart,  of  course,  but  the  odds  are  with  you . . . 
Same  deal  in  fibers.  The  right  fibers  can  give  your  merchandise  a  powerful  head  start.  And  the  right  fibers, 
we  submit,  are  Du  Pont  fibers.  They’re  known,  trusted  and  preferred  by  your  customers.  And  they’re  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  on  TV  and  radio,  in  magazines  and  newspapers...  Yes,  the  trump  cards  are  yours  when 
you  feature  Du  Pont  fiber  trademarks  on  your  labels,  in  your  advertising  and  in  your  selling  plans. 

DU  PONT 

GET  A  SELLING  EDGE  WITH  NYLON  “ORLON . DACRON”** 


*Ou  Font's  rofitturod  trudomarh  for  its  acrylic  fibar.  **Ou  Font's  ragistarad  tradamarN  for  its  polyastar  fibar. 
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shades,  new  textures,  new  finishes  are 
the  life  blood  of  fashion  and  of  change. 

The  same  urgency  does  not  exist  in 
staple  products.  The  fact  that  the 
manufacturer’s  color  line  must  be 
somewhat  restricted  by  the  vulnerabili¬ 
ty  of  certain  of  his  dyes  to  the  test 
methods  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  be 
important  to  the  distributor  or  to  the 
consumer. 

In  the  Store.  The  retailer  who  deter¬ 
mines  that  he  wishes  to  stock  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  certain  item  for  guaranteed 
serviceability  should  specify  on  his 
order  that  the  goods  shall  conform  to 
the  L-22  standard.  The  garment  or 
product  manufacturer  would  then  be 
honor-bound,  and  contract-bound,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  goods  he  purchased 
and  the  materials  he  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  article  all  conformed 
to  the  L-22  standard;  that  cheap  and 
fugitive  dyes  were  not  used;  that 
temporary  finishes  were  not  used;  that 
the  goods  would  meet  every  test  re¬ 
quired  of  the  L-22  standard. 

To  the  consumer  who  wants  maxi¬ 
mum  serviceability  and  durability  the 
retailer  can  thus  give  a  guarantee  that 
this  particular  product  will  meet  the 
L-22  standard  of  serviceability. 

L-22  now  includes  38  articles  in  the 
women’s  and  girls’  apparel  category; 
22  for  men’s  and  boys’  wear;  15  in  the 
home  furnishings  category. 

The  labeling  provision  includes  a 
color  code  for  five  kinds  of  cleaning. 
The  five  color  designations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  purple  indicates  washability  at 
160  F.  with  bleach;  green,  washable  at 
160  F.  without  bleach;  blue,  washable 
at  120  F.,  no  bleach;  yellow,  washable 
at  105  F.  no  bleach;  and  red,  dry 
clean. 


them.  Only  a  laboratory  test  based  on 
a  standard  can  reveal  or  predict  what 
is  good  or  what  is  bad.  That  is  why 
the  American  Viscose  Corporation  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  its  Avisco  Integ¬ 
rity  Seal  or  trademark  in  any  litera¬ 
ture,  labels,  hang  tags,  end  reels  or  ad¬ 
vertising  unless  the  fabrics  concerned 
have  met  every  requirement  of  the 
American  Standards  L-22  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  end-use.” 

When  the  inclusive  new  L-22  was 
adopted  in  1960,  Jackson  Speers,  who 
was  vice  chairman  of  the  L-22  Com¬ 
mittee  and  vice  president  of  Burling¬ 
ton  Industries,  said: 

“Although  these  are  minimum  end- 
use  standards,  the  probable  result  will 
be  to  encourage  some  general  broad 
trading  up.  In  the  final  ^halysis,  this 
is  good  for  our  market  and  for  our 
customers.  .  .  It  would  be  foolish  for 
me  to  say  that  TDI  considers  every 
single  one  of  these  standards  as  letter 
perfect.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  more  than  one  instance,  the  stand¬ 
ard  has  been  set  son^ewhat  higher  than 
practical  needs  require.  We  think  this 
is  unfortunate.” 

P.  J.  Fynn  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
issued  a  caution  to  the  author  concern¬ 
ing  too  great  expectation  of  use  of 
L-22: 

“Had  the  L-22  Standards  been  estab¬ 
lished  earlier,  the  agitation  over  fiber 
identification  might  never  have  taken 
place.  Good  end-use  specifications 
properly  advertised  would  benefit  the 
consumer  much  more  than  knowledge 
of  unqualified  fiber  content.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  is  a  labeling  law 
which  imposed  considerable  labeling 
burden  upon  the  industry  and  no  one 
is  presently  in  the  mood  to  listen  to 


tates  and  rayon.  In  retrospect,  Percy  I 
R.  Meeker,  vice  president,  wrote  to 
the  author  last  year  as  follows: 

“It  has  reduced  claims  and  com¬ 
plaints  to  a  bare  minimum  which,  in 
itself,  has  been  adequate  compensation 
for  any  trouble  involved  in  instituting 
and  maintaining  these  standards.  It  ^ 
has  given  us  a  specific  objective,  re-  t 
suiting  in  higher  morale,  pride  in  our  f 
product  and  improved  standing  in  the  j 
textile  community.  [ 

“On  the  minus  side  I  must  say  that 
I  am  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  gen¬ 
eral  support  given  American  Standard 
L-22.  .  .  That  there  is  a  genuine  con¬ 
sumer  desire  for  such  protection  is 
evident  by  the  letters  I  am  still  getting  s 
five  years  after  endorsing  this  stand-  ’ 
ard.  But  until  the  Standard  gets  strong 
basic  support  by  retailing  and  consum¬ 
er  organizations,  I  am  pessimistic  i 
about  its  acceptance  in  the  trade.”  i 
Lester  0.  Naylor,  chairman  of  the  j. 
L-22  Committee  and  vice  president  of  | 
Montgomery  Ward,  said  on  March  3rd,  ^ 
1960:  f 

“With  the  creation  of  L-22  we’ve  ac-  | 
complished  the  original  purpose  of 
NRMA’s  Board  of  Directors.  Minimum  t 
performance  standards  have  been  F 
established:  the  means  of  achieving 
satisfactory  performance  in  the  home 
are  now  available.  What  we  now  must 
do  is  to  see  that  the  standard  is  used —  i 
from  spinner  through  all  the  stages  of 
production  to  the  woman  in  the  home. 

“If  we  retailers  persist  in  demand-  I 
ing  the  use  of  the  standard  in  industry, 
if  we  promote  its  value  to  the  consum-  ■ 
er,  we  will  be  giving  an  invaluable  ! 
service  to  every  segment  in  the  indus-  i 
try — but  especially  to  the  ultimate  \ 
user.  For  it’s  to  satisfy  her  that  we’re  ^ 
in  business.”  | 


Industry  Reactions.  The  importance  of 
such  standards  to  fiber  producers  was 
described  by  Arthur  Wachter  of 
American  Viscose  Corporation  in  an 
address  he  made  in  1957: 

“.  .  .  The  very  nature  of  textiles  is 
such  that  no  one,  not  even  an  expert, 
can  tell  the  difference  between  prop¬ 


more  label  changes. 

“Also,  before  fabric  and  garment 
manufacturers  will  use  L-22  designa¬ 
tions  on  tags  and  labels  they  want  to 
be  assured  that  L-22  means  something 
to  the  customer.  It’s  a  job  of  educat¬ 
ing  consumers.” 

Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.  was  the  first 
converter  to  adopt  the  original  L-22. 


The  Sure  Care  Symbols  | 

L-22  PROVIDES,  as  has  been  said.  | 
for  color-coded  labels  on  garments  to  j 
give  laundering  or  drycleaning  infor-  ■ 
mation.  The  new  Sure  Care  Symbols  | 
issued  by  the  NRMA  carry  this  idea  1 
further.  They  are  stamped,  printed,  j 


erly  processed  or  poorly  processed  fab¬ 
rics  by  looking  at  them  or  by  feeling 


Their  Bishopville  Finishing  Division 
in  1955  concentrated  on  L-22  for  ace¬ 


sewed  or  cemented  on  textile  items. 
The  reasons  for  developing  symbols 
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JOHN  BENNETT  -  SALES  MANAGER  IN  CHARGE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  CARPET  FOR  BIGELOW  -  REPORTS 


AVALANCHE  OF  INTEREST  ON  PART  OF  HOTELS  AND 


MOTELS  SINCE  OPENING  OF  NEW  BULL  AND  BEAR  BAR 


IN  NEW  YORK-S  WALDORF  ASTORIA 

THE  FACT  IS  -  THIS  HIGH-STYLE  SHOWCASE 


INSTALLATION  HAS  BECOME  A  TOP  CONVERSATION 


PIECE  IN  THE  TRADE 

MOSAIC  SQUARES  IN  AN  INTRICATE  ORIENTAL 
PATTERNED  BIGELOW  -  PROVIDE  THE  ELEGANT  MOTIF  FOR 
THIS  FABULOUS  TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY  ROOM  - 
DESIGNERS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  AGREE  BIGELOW 
SCORED  NOTABLE  COUP  IN  CREATING  THIS  LAVISH 
EXAMPLE  OF  GAY-NINETIES  SPLENDOR 


BIGELOW  CARPET  IS  SELECTED  BY  TOP  HOTEL  AND 
MOTEL  OWNERS  FOR  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 


INSTALLATIONS  -  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  -  COLORS  AND  TEXTURES 
AVAILABLE  -  REASONABLE  PRICE  -  LONG  SERVICE  -  AND  TOP 
PERFORMANCE  UNDER  TRAFFIC  -  ARE  PRIME 
CONSIDERATIONS  IN  EVERY  BIGELOW  DESIGNED  FOR 
PUBLIC  AREAS 


IF  YOU  PLAN  AN  INSTALLATION  -  CONSULT  BIGELOW-S 
CARPET  SPECIALISTS  ABOUT  COLORS  -  PATTERNS  - 
WEAVES  -  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  -  NO  CHARGE 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE 

CONTACT  BIGELOW  THROUGH  THE  NEAREST  SALES 
OFFICE  OR  WRITE  BIGELOW  CONTRACT  DEPARTMENT  - 
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machine  or  iron.  What  should  she  do? 

“To  make  matters  still  worse,  even 
though  she  may  have  guessed  right  the 
first  time,  the  next  time  she  has  to  clean 
the  product,  she  can’t  find  the  washing 
instructions  and  she  has  thrown  away 
the  textile  fiber  identification  label. 

“Recognizing  the  impact  of  this  in¬ 
tolerable  situation,  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  addressed  itself 
to  a  means  for  correcting  it.  .  .  .  The 
Sure  Care  Symbols  can  be  stamped, 
printed,  sewed  or  cemented  on  any  tex¬ 
tile  product  so  that  the  consumer  will 
know  for  the  life  of  the  product  whether 
it  is  washable,  drycleanable,  ironable. 
and  how  to  handle  it.  .  .  .  They  can  be 
applied  to  the  hanger  of  a  garment. 
They  can  with  equal  ease  be  affixed  to 
any  part  of  any  textile  product.” 

Some  manufacturers  have  begun  to 
affix  the  Sure  Care  Symbols  to  their 
products.  When  they  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  to  the  public,  they 
will  be  recognized  as  another  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  of  business  to  help 
customers  to  buy  intelligently  and  to 
care  for  their  purchases  properly. 


and  the  importance  of  permanent  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  symbols  to  the  article 
are  vividly  described  in  an  address  by 
Ephraim  Freedman,  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  NRMA: 

“As  the  various  conditions  to  which 
textile  products  are  subject  in  the 
home  and  in  the  service  industries  be¬ 
came  more  generally  recognized,  the 
need  for  additional  information  on 
labels  became  apparent.  .  .  Soon,  the 
number  of  tags  on  garments  began  to 
increase:  one  for  textile  fiber  identi¬ 
fication,  one  for  textile  fiber  promo¬ 
tion,  one  for  washability,  one  for  fin¬ 
ish,  one  for  the  textile  mill  or  convert¬ 
er,  one  for  the  garment  manufacturer, 
one  for  the  retailer  and  so  forth. 

“As  many  as  six  or  seven  tags  or 
labels  vie  with  each  other  on  a  single 
product,  all  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
ripped  off  by  the  consumer  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  trash  basket  without  any 
of  them  being  read. 

“To  make  matters  worse,  a  consum¬ 
er  buys  a  product  and,  looking  at  the 
textile  fiber  identification  label,  finds 
that  it  is  made  of  a  number  of  different 


fibers.  She  goes  to  her  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  finds  settings  for  linen, 
cotton,  rayon,  silk,  acetate,  wool  and 
what  have  you.  She  picks  up  her  iron 
and  finds  similar  settings.  She  looks 
at  her  garment,  sheet,  towel  or  other 
product  again  and  finds  it  is  made  of 
a  mixture  of  some  of  these  fibers  and 
others  not  mentioned  on  the  washing 


"WASH-AND-WEAR"  STANDARDS 

Indiscriminate  use  of  the  "wash-and- 
wear"  claim  for  textile  products  has 
dwindled  as  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  have  imposed  their  own  con¬ 
trols  on  this  situation.  A  leader  in  this 
work  was  the  National  Association  of 
Shirt,  Pajama  &  Sportswear  Manu¬ 
facturers  which  adopted  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine's  standards 
and  specifications  for  meeting  this 
claim,  along  with  standard  descrip¬ 
tions  of  washing  methods  to  be  used 
on  tags  and  labels.  This  same  indus¬ 
try  association  has  also  initiated  size 
standards  for  the  several  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  made  by  its  members. 
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Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards  plays  a  stellar  role  in  the  store's 
public  relations.  These  are  examples  of  Macy  institutional 
ads  in  which  the  theme  is  the  vigilance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  customer's  interest.  The  1959  ad  at  the  far 
left  takes  off  on  the  theme  of  a  toy  chicken,  bearing  the  no¬ 
tice:  "All  colors  absolutely  safe;  conform  to  American  Standard 
Z66-1-1955."  "Your  child,"  says  the  copy,  "can  chew,  nibble, 
gnaw,  munch  or  crunch  the  paint  on  a  toy  .  .  .  thanks,  in  great 
part,  to  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards  and  its  campaign  against 
lead  paint  on  toys  .  .  .  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards  is  loud— 
and  powerful— in  its  convictions  .  .  .  For  months  Macy's  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  turned  down  toy  tents  because  they  were 
inflammable  by  its  standards.  The  buyers  argued  we  were 
losing  business.  (We  were.)  The  manufacturers  sulked  (in 
their  tents).  The  result?  A  new  toy  tent,  built  to  Macy  Bureau 
of  Standards  requirements  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  bearing  a 
Macy-Own  Brand  label." 

The  second  ad,  on  a  Macy-Own  Brand  toaster,  describes 
it  as  "the  safest  toaster  ever  made."  "For  this  new  concept 
of  toaster  safety,"  it  continues,  "thank  Macy's  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards.  It  was  all  their  idea." 

The  new  sign  language  of  the  NRMA  Sure  Care  Symbols 
is  the  theme  of  the  third  ad.  The  Sure  Care  symbols  made 
their  first  appearance  on  Macy's-Own  brands  in  infants'  wear; 
have  since  been  adopted  by  sheet,  shirt,  bedspread  and 
lingerie  manufacturers. 


I  MANAGEMENT  MATTERS 

I  NRMA  European  Tour 

NRMA  MEMBERS  are  invited  to  join 
i,  a  unique  tour  of  Europe,  April  28th 

I'  through  May  15th,  1962,  that  com¬ 
bines  sightseeing  in  seven  countries 
with  specially  arranged  events  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  retailers.  The  full 
^  price,  including  transportation,  hotel 
I  accommodations,  and  breakfasts,  is 
f  81068.  Full  details  are  available  from 
the  NRMA. 

The  tentative  itinerary: 

I  April  28  NEW  YORK 

Fly  via  jet  to  London. 

April  29  LONDON 

Sightseeing  tours  of  London. 

April  30  LONDON 

In  the  morning,  the  party  will  be 
split  into  small  groups  for  visits  to 
selected  stores  where  they  will  be  enter- 
!  tained  at  lunch.  Afternoon  at  leisure. 
,  In  the  evening,  a  cocktail  party  and 
buffet  supper  as  guests  of  the  Drapers’ 
Chamber  of  Trade  prior  to  an  evening 
performance  at  the  Palladium. 


May  1  LONDON 

Tour  of  Oxford,  Windsor  Castle, 
Eton  College,  and  the  countryside, 
with  luncheon  as  guests  of  the  Retail 
Distributers  Association. 

May  2  LONDON 

Morning  visit  to  Harrods.  Lunch  as 
guests  of  Sir  Hugh  Fraser.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  party  will  be  guests  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Distributors  Association  at  its  50th 
anniversary  dinner. 

May  3  STRATFORD-ON-AVON  BIRMINGHAM 

Tour  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  a 
visit  to  Rackhams  in  Birmingham. 
Leave  by  evening  plane  for  Scotland. 

May  4  GLENEAGLES 

At  leisure  in  famous  golfing  resort. 

May  5  EDINBURGH  GLASGOW 

Sightseeing  tours  in  Edinburgh  and 
through  the  Trossachs  during  the  day. 
In  the  evening,  guests  of  Sir  Hugh 
Fraser  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  Glas¬ 
gow  retailers. 

May  6  PARIS 

Early  morning  plane  for  Paris.  Rest 
of  day  in  Paris  at  leisure. 


May  7  PARIS 

Sightseeing  tours  of  Paris. 

May  8  PARIS 

A  morning  visit  to  the  Galeries 
Lafayette,  with  a  cocktail  party  at 
noon.  Sightseeing  trip  in  the  .after¬ 
noon  to  Versailles. 

May  9  PARIS 

In  the  morning,  a  Summer  Collec¬ 
tion  Fashion  Show  at  the  Galeries 
Lafayette,  a  visit  to  a  Monoprix  store 
and  warehouse,  and  lunch  at  the  Gal¬ 
eries  Lafayette  as  guests  of  Mr.  Max 
Heilbronn.  Evening  at  the  Lido. 

May  10  BRUSSELS 

Early  morning  plane  for  Brussels. 
Sightseeing  during  the  morning.  At 
rinnovation  for  lunch  and  a  visit  of 
the  store  as  guests  of  Mr.  Emile  Bern- 
heim.  Evening  plane  for  Milan. 

May  11  MILAN 

Morning  visit  to  La  Rinascente  de¬ 
partment  store.  Sightseeing  in  the 
afternoon.  Evening  plane  for  Rome. 

(Cotititiiied  on  next  ffa^e) 
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May  12  ROME 

Morning  at  leisure.  Sightseeing  in 
the  afternoon. 

May  13  ROME 

A  full-day  sightseeing  tour. 

May  14  ROME 

At  leisure. 

May  15 

Fly  via  jet  to  New  York. 

Toy  Ads  on  TV 

September  will  give  toy  retailers  a 
clue  as  to  what  kind  of  television  ad¬ 
vertising  toy  manufacturers  plan  to 
use  this  fall.  The  National  Broadcast¬ 
ers’  code  of  ethics  has  been  circulated 
to  every  broadcasting  station  in  the 
country.  It  spells  out  what  kind  of 
commercial  addressed  to  children 
should  not  be  used.  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  is  alerting  all 
its  members  to  the  need  for  listening 
in  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  bureau  or  Chamber  of  Commerce 
any  instances  of  exaggerated  or  mis¬ 
leading  statements. 

NRMA  Store  Improvement  Show 

J.  Gordon  Dakins  announced  this 
month  that  the  NRMA  will  sponsor  a 
store  modernization  show  and  seminar 
to  be  held  June  4th  to  7th,  1962  in 
New  York,  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  at  Park  Avenue  and  34th  St. 

People  and  Packages 

A  study  of  consumer  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  packaging,  conducted  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Printed  String  Company,  places 
packaging  fifth  among  the  factors  that 
customers  rate  “very  important”  in  in¬ 
fluencing  their  buying  decisions.  Past 
experience  with  the  product  rated  first 
place  in  this  list,  followed  by  price, 
recommendations  of  friends,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  packaging  in  that  order. 

“It  is  in  those  areas  where  products 
begin  to  appear  similar  (and  this  is 
the  general  trend  today)  that  packag¬ 
ing  becomes  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  brand  choice,”  comments  Sol 
Weiner,  president  of  Chicago  Printed 
String. 

The  customers  who  were  interviewed 


for  this  study  numbered  nearly  350, 
in  six  major  markets  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  ideas  about  the  perfect  pack¬ 
age  and  their  complaints  about  pack¬ 
aging  mostly  concerned  food  and 
soaps,  but  some  were  applicable  to 
merchandise  more  generally  sold  in 
department  stores. 

For  convenience  in  packages  (easy 
opening,  easy  re-closing,  storage  con¬ 
venience,  etc.)  42  per  cent  of  these 
customers  said  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  extra,  an  average  of  five  cents 
on  the  dollar.  For  such  merchandise 
as  irons,  skates,  coffee-makers,  blank¬ 
ets,  etc.,  they  especially  value  a  pack¬ 
age  designed  to  store  the  item. 

With  foods  and  soaps  in  mind,  the 
most  common  complaint  against  pack¬ 
ages  is  that  they  are  difficult  to  re-close 
neatly.  Hard-to-open  packages  were 
also  complained  of.  Packages  that  are 
stapled  shut  give  the  most  trouble. 
Others  high  on  the  troublesome  list  are 
cartons  that  are  glued  shut  and  some 
types  of  plastic  bags. 

Nearly  half  of  the  women  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  had  switched  brands 
at  one  time  or  another  because  a  com¬ 
peting  brand  came  out  with  a  better 
package.  And  more  than  half  said  that 
they  consider  it  a  mark  of  “progres¬ 
siveness”  when  a  company  redesigns 
the  package  for  an  established  product. 
But  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  feel  that  retail  products  today  are 
“over-packaged,”  and  there’s  a  rebel¬ 
lious  little  group  of  nine  per  cent  who 
declare  that  today’s  packages  “look  too 
much  like  billboards.” 

In  Carpets,  Color  Is  First 

The  American  Carpet  Institute’s  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing,  Eugene  Connett, 
has  suggestions  on  how  retailers  can 
improve  carpet  and  rug  sales.  They 
are  based  on  Institute  research,  and 
cover  both  retail  advertising  and  the 
approach  a  salesman  should  use. 

Customers  are  interested  in  appear¬ 
ance,  performance  and  price  in  that 
order,  according  to  the  Institute.  Most 
retail  ads,  Connett  finds,  play  up  price 
cuts  and  fiber  content;  neglect  other 
factors  of  equal  importance  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  He  said  they  should  emphasize 


payment  plans,  complete  performance 
of  the  rug  rather  than  just  fiber  con¬ 
tent,  and  the  wide  selections  available. 

Connett  said  that  salesmen  too  often 
try  to  sell  on  fiber  content  or  price, 
and  thus  lose  a  sale  by  not  following 
the  sequence  of  decisions  that  must  be 
made  in  the  customer’s  mind.  He  sug-  f 
gested  that  salesmen  first  attempt  to  f 
get  an  idea  of  the  color  desired,  then  t 
the  type  of  texture  wanted,  then  the  | 
kind  of  performance  wanted.  Fiber  f 
content  and  price  can  be  left  to  last,  f 
Customers,  he  said,  will  often  pay  a  | 
little  more  or  take  a  different  fiber  than  ? 
the  one  they  had  in  mind  if  the  color 
and  performance  of  a  rug  satisfy  their  * 
requirements. 

Teen-Age  Datesetters 

As  a  footnote  to  the  article  elsewhere  ‘ 
in  this  issue  about  Seventeen  magazine  j 
and  the  importance  of  the  teen-age  cus-  ) 
tomer  today:  1 

Celanese  Fibers  Co.  recently  brought  [ 
ten  bright-eyed  teen-agers  to  New  York  | 
for  a  five-day  visit.  The  ten,  all  Fash-  r 
ion  Council  representatives  for  an  im-  I 
portant  store  in  their  home  area,  were  j 
here  to  examine  and  discuss  fall  teen  ' 
fashion  trends.  Sometime  in  the  fall, 
each  will  appear  at  her  store's  “Date- 
setter”  presentation  of  teen  fashions  ^ 
to  report  on  what  she  saw  and  heard  j 
about  in  New  York.  i 

The  girls’  stay  included  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  on  Long  Island  where  each  , 
girl  was  photographed  in  a  dress  of  her 
choice  woven  of  Celanese  fibers,  i 
Earlier  the  girls  met  the  Merchant  ' 
Marine  cadets  who  were  to  appear  in  i 
the  photos  with  them  at  a  beach  party 
and  dinner  dance.  The  photos  will  he  | 
used  in  the  fall  Datesetter  advertising  ; 
campaign  scheduled  by  Celanese  for  , 
Seventeen  Magazine. 

Stores  represented  were:  Stern’s, 
New  York;  Titche-Goettinger,  Dallas; 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  The 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Jordan  Marsh, 
Miami;  Rich’s,  Atlanta;  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit;  D.  H.  Holmes,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  and  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland. 
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hood  and  adulthood.  In  the  60s  she 


By  Kay  Corinth 

Director  of  Merchandising,  Seventeen 


Seventeen  Magazine  is  17  years  old  this 
month,  which  neatly  creates  the  occasion  for 
this  review  of  the  activities  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  merchandising  influences  of  our  time. 
Seventeen's  merchandising  staff,  headed  by 
Kay  Corinth,  is  well  known  and  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  in  thousands  of  stores— would  like  to 
extend  its  services  as  builder  and  interpreter 
of  the  teen-age  market  to  thousands  more. 


Above:  Young  ballet  dancers  perform 
for  an  audience  of  teen-agers  and  adults 
as  part  of  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller's  promotion 
built  around  "The  Seventeen  Book  of 
Decorating."  Below:  Miss  Barbara  Pickens 
(at  mike).  Associate  Merchandising 
Director  for  Seventeen,  handles  the 
commentary  for  a  fashions-foundation 
show  for  Adams,  Meldrum  &  Anderson. 


The  Teen-Ager: 

A  Good  Customer, 
A  Big  Responsibility 


TWENTY  years  ago,  when  the  teen- 
"  age  girl  in  blue  jeans  walked  into 
a  store  she  was  either  ignored  as  a 
“just  looking”  customer  or  deplored 
as  a  noisy  nuisance. 

Today,  her  10,250,000  counter¬ 
parts  in  bermuda  shorts  rate  special 
treatment,  special  departments,  spe¬ 
cial  merchandise,  special  promotions. 
Teens  have  come  into  their  age  of 
recognition. 

In  the  40s  the  teen-age  girl  lived 
in  a  never-never  land  between  child- 


occupies  a  distinct  place  in  American 
society,  is  regarded  as  the  “new 
frontier”  of  the  economy,  and  has 
emerged  as  a  grown-up  generation, 
five  years  older  in  attitude  than  the 
pre-war  teen. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  change;  why  is  the  teen-age  cus¬ 
tomer  so  important  today?  Statistics 
tell  the  story: 

►  In  1944,  there  were  eight  million 
girls  from  13  through  19;  today  they 
number  more  than  10  million.  By 
1970  the  teen  girl  population  will 
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reach  over  13  million. 

►  Teen  girls  have  S5  billion  of 
their  own  ( from  allowances  and  earn¬ 
ings  I  to  spend  each  year,  plus  billions 
of  family  shopping  dollars  they  con¬ 
trol.  influence  or  actually  spend. 

►  Teen  girls  form  a  “buying  bri¬ 
gade”  which  accounts  for  20  per  cent 
( S3.2  billion  I  of  the  United  States’ 
total  women’s  apparel  and  footwear 
expenditures,  and  25  per  cent  ( $300 
million  I  of  women’s  toiletries  and  cos¬ 
metics  sales.  Yet  these  young  women 
between  13  and  20  represent  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  female  population. 

►  Teen-age  Susie  gets  engaged 
earlier  (median  age  17.1 1 ;  marries 
younger  (  over  500,000  teens  marry 
each  year,  with  more  girls  marrying 
at  18  than  any  other  age  I.  Teens  start 
collecting  trousseau  items  several 
years  before  an  engagement  is  in  sight 
— they  begin  to  collect  blankets  at  the 
age  of  15.4  years,  and  start  sterling 
and  china  collections  at  16.8. 

►  They  redecorate  their  rooms 
( three  out  of  four  like  to  refurnish 
every  other  year  I ;  they  sew  their  own 
clothes  (cutting  50  million  yards  of 
fabric  a  year  into  over  17  million  gar¬ 
ments  I ;  they  do  the  family  food  shop¬ 
ping  ( spending  25  per  cent  of  the 
family  food  budget ) ;  and  on  any  given 
day,  38.3  per  cent  prepare  or  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  family  dinner.  One  reason 
for  this  increased  responsibility  in  the 
home  is  that  one  out  of  three  mothers 
of  teen  girls  work. 

Fashion  Program.  The  debut  of  Seven¬ 
teen  in  September  1944  marked  the 
start  of  an  “orientation”  program  to 
make  the  business  world — advertisers, 
manufacturers,  retailers  —  aware  of 
the  teen-age  girl  market.  For  the  first 
five  or  six  years,  we  offered  only  fash¬ 
ion  promotions,  starting  with  hack-to- 
school  clothes. 

In  1948  there  were  20  stores  in  our 
hack-to-school  fashion  promotion.  By 
1961,  the  promotion — now  a  two- 
month  event— has  a  store  participa¬ 
tion  of  377  in  August  and  196  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Fashion  is  still,  of  course,  the  key 
to  attracting  the  teen-age  market. 


Seventeen  now'  has  fashion  promotions 
going  all  year.  Ready-to-wear  fashion 
tie-ins  are  scheduled  each  year  for 
early  spring,  for  Easter,  for  early  sum¬ 
mer  and  for  the  winter  holidays.  Ac¬ 
cessories  have  their  own  programs — 
for  example,  two  shoes-and-stockings 
programs  each  year,  two  luggage  pro¬ 
motions  and  an  important  tie-in  for 
foundation  departments  each  October. 

Teen  Fashion  Boards.  In  the  early  fiOs, 
Seventeen  began  to  extend  its  mer¬ 
chandising  activities,  pivoting  them  on 
teen  fashion  boards.  Today  most 
major  department  stores  and  many 
specialty  shops  have  teen  boards  com¬ 
posed  of  high  school  girls  who  have 
been  selected  in  cooperation  with  the 
schools  of  their  cities.  A  hy-product 
of  this  has  been  a  new  and  reward¬ 
ing  relationship  between  stores  and 
schools. 

Six  years  ago  Seventeen  organized 
the  National  Fashion  Council,  in 
which  each  cooperating  department 
store  selects  one  girl  to  act  as  a  liaison 
between  its  own  fashion  board  and  the 
magazine.  The  current  National  Fash¬ 
ion  Council  of  245  members  provides 
us  with  information  on  current  fash¬ 
ion  trends  and  teen  tastes  regarding 
new  products  or  merchandise,  and 
generally  alerts  us  to  what  teen-agers 
like  in  their  particular  city  or  state. 
Seventeen,  in  turn,  uses  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  offer  stores  the  kind  of  fashions 
and  promotions  which  will  best  serve 
this  market. 

Each  National  Fashion  Council 
member  is  eligible  to  enter  an  annual 
competition  in  which  six  winners  are 
brought  to  New  York  in  June  to  work 
on  Seventeen’s  annual  “Fall  Trends” 
show  and  learn  the  basics  of  how'  a 
magazine  is  published. 

Many  of  Seventeen’s  promotions 
are  built  around  the  teen  hoards. 
There  were  more  than  20  promotions 
with  store  tie-ins  last  year.  Among 
the  best  known  of  these  events  are: 

The  Model  Figure  Clinic.  This  has 
been  an  annual  October  promotion 
since  1957.  It  gives  teen-agers  in-store 
lessons  in  the  proper  selection  and  fit 


of  foundation  garments.  More  than 
100  stores  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  1961  Clinic. 

The  Beauty  Workshop  Course.  Teen-  [ 
agers  receive  self-improvement,  | 
grooming  and  modeling  lessons  at  the  j 
store.  The  promotion  is  semi-annual  | 
— in  April  and  October — and  confined  j 
to  one  store  in  a  city.  Over  200  stores  | 

have  enlisted  for  October  1961.  I 

i 

E 

Seventeen-by-the-Yard.  This  is  a  ^ 
home  sewing  promotion,  conducted  I 
since  1951  in  July  and  January.  It  | 
is  built  around  a  fabric  and  patterns  E 
feature  in  the  magazine.  Through  an  1 
association  with  McCall’s  Patterns, 
more  than  26,000  home  economics 
teachers  are  alerted  to  the  store  pro¬ 
grams  and  receive  special  material  for 
classroom  lessons.  In  the  July  1961 
promotion  there  were  180  stores. 

I 

Taste-Setter  Table-Setting  Contest. 

This  is  a  February  promotion.  Par¬ 
ticipants  are  four-girl  teams  represent- 
ing.sphools  or  youth  organizations  with 
which  the  store  works.  Contestants  j 
set  tables  in  the  silver  or  linens  de-  ^ 
partment  and  the  local  prize  winning  . 
settings  are  entered  in  a  nationwide 
competition.  Seventeen  awards  a  total  ^ 
of  $850  in  prizes.  There  were  51  stores  ' 
in  the  February  1961  event. 

I 

Fall  Decorating  Workshop.  This  is 
held  in  September  or  October  each 
year.  This  fall,  as  part  of  our  seven¬ 
teenth  birthday  celebration,  the  work¬ 
shop  will  be  built  around  a  new  fabric 
design  made  for  Seventeen  by  Waver- 
ly  Fabrics.  Sixty-five  stores  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Recognition  of  Responsibility.  Such 
merchandising  activities  help  the  store  i 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  this  custom-  ‘ 
er  by  giving  her  a  service  with  less 
direct  commercial  value  (such  as  a  . 
grooming  course  )  or  by  providing  her 
with  the  shopping  know-how,  and  the  ’ 
best  merchandise,  in  the  best  taste, 
and  at  the  best  price  for  teen-age 
budgets.  I 

At  Seventeen  we  feel  the  task  of  i 
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retailers  is  not  solely  to  court,  capti¬ 
vate  and  capitalize  on  the  teen  market 
as  important  present  and  future  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  recognition  must  go 
I  hand  in  hand  with  a  responsibility 
which  will  increase  proportionately 
as  the  market  itself  increases. 

The  most  successful  teen-age  pro¬ 
grams  are  those  which  revolve  around 
service;  those  which  in  some  way  help 
the  teen  girl  to  become  a  better  citizen 
and  a  more  enlightened  consumer. 
For  fashion  specialty  stores  this  may 
involve  helping  her  to  look  well  and 
dress  appropriately;  but  a  department 
store  can  act  as  the  training  ground 
®  for  turning  out  not  just  loyal  custom¬ 
ers,  hut  knowledgable  housewives  of 
the  future,  who  have  been  schooled  in 
everything  from  buying  furniture  to 
buying  cosmetics. 

The  AMY  Award.  Because  of  this 
service  aspect,  and  because  merchan¬ 
dising  for  the  teen-age  market  is  still 
such  a  relatively  recent  development 
in  retailing,  in  1960  Seventeen  in¬ 
augurated  the  “AMY”  ( Award  for 
Merchandising  to  Youth  I  program. 

The  first  "AMY”  award-winning 
store  was  Miller  &  Rhoads,  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia;  the  1961  “AMY” 
retailer  is  Halle  Bros,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Both  stores  were  applauded  for 
their  well-rounded  schedules  of  fash¬ 
ion  events,  special  promotions  and 
other  merchandising  activities  of  a 
community,  civic  and  educational  na¬ 
ture.  The  annual  award  consists  of  a 
piece  of  art  by  an  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
can  artist,  which  the  store  may  keep 
for  its  own  use  or  for  presentation  to 
i  a  local  museum  or  school.  Halle  Bros. 

was  awarded  a  metal  stablle-mohile  by 
^  Alexander  Calder. 

IAs  another  activity  to  increase  the 
exchange  of  information  between  re¬ 
tailers  and  Seventeen,  the  “Buyers 
^  Board”  program  was  inaugurated  in 
i  January,  1961.  Composed  of  24  huy- 

Iers.  from  teen,  junior,  sportswear, 
shoes,  fabric,  and  foundations  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Board  answers  monthly 
i  questionnaires  on  reactions  to  mer- 
t  chandise  and  promotions  in  Seven- 
I  teen,  with  suggestions  for  improving 


or  changing  such  programs  to  meet 
local  needs. 

A  third  activity  designed  to  help 
the  retailer  serve  this  market  takes  the 
form  of  the  new  “Seventeen  Tohe- 
Coburn  Scholarship  Award,”  jointly 
established  by  the  magazine  and  the 
Tobe-Cohurn  School  for  Fashion 
Careers  in  New  York.  The  new  award 
will  consist  of  full  tuition  for  the  two 
year  course  valued  at  .$3,000,  and 
.$1,000  each  year  toward  the  awardee’s 
living  expenses  if  she  must  live  away 
from  home.  The  245  stores  from  coast 
to  coast  which  cooperate  with  Seven- 
teen’s  National  Fashion  Council  will 
act  as  headquarters  for  initial  registra¬ 
tion.  Eligibility,  however,  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  fashion  board  members;  any 
senior  girl  who  will  graduate  before 
September  1,  1962,  who  fulfills  the 
requirements  may  apply. 

How  to  "Think  Young."  If  you  are 

aiming  at  this  market  of  over  10  mil¬ 
lion  girls,  here  are  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  feel  you  can  do  it  best: 

►  Think  young  in  everything  you 
do — in  styling,  in  promoting,  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  publicizing.  But  don’t 
think  doivn.  The  teen  girl  has  a  built- 
in  intuition  about  sham,  or  condescen¬ 
sion. 

►  Train  and  educate  your  person¬ 
nel  to  the  value  of  the  youth  market. 
Teen  customers  don’t  want  to  be 
mothered  or  ignored;  like  any  other 
customers,  they  just  want  to  be  served. 

►  Peg  a  part  of  your  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  youth  market. 

►  Develop  a  specific  and  planned 
youth  program  in  your  organization, 
based  on  research.  That  is,  find  out 
what  your  local  teens  want,  like,  need, 
miss,  and  try  to  provide  them  with 
this — whether  it’s  recognition  for 
young  artists  or  instructions  on  apply¬ 
ing  eye  make-up. 

►  Make  your  fashion  department 
the  focus  for  your  entire  program.  A 
special  teen  corner,  with  a  bulletin 
hoard  for  announcements,  will  help 
the  teen  girl  realize  you  are  interested 
in  her.  Incidentally,  Seventeen  be¬ 
lieves  in  “separate  but  equal”  rights 
for  the  teen  fashion  customer.  If  space 


allows  only  a  corner  or  so  for  a  “young 
junior”  department,  you  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  more  psychologically  than 
a  whole  aisle  for  teens  on  the  children’s 
floor.  Teens  don’t  want  to  he  remind¬ 
ed  that  they  w'ere  recently  children. 
Remember  young  fashions  for  her  too 
in  the  junior  and  sportswear  depart¬ 
ments,  which  she  likes  to  venture  into 
as  she  gets  a  bit  older. 

►  Reach  the  youth  market  through 
education.  Schools  welcome  help  and 
display  material  if  it  is  non-commer¬ 
cial.  Think  of  all  the  ways  your  store 
could  be  a  school-away-from-school. 
A  trip  through  your  housewares  de¬ 
partment,  a  lesson  on  linens,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  new  fabrics,  new  products, 
etc.,  all  aid  the  home  economics  and 
home-making  teacher  in  her  efforts  to 
turn  out  better  housewives  and  future 
citizens. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  sum  up  the 
importance  of  courting  the  teen  girl 
honestly,  intelligently,  imaginatively, 
and  responsibly  is  to  quote  Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbon,  who  presented  this  year’s 
“AMY”  award  to  Halle  Bros,  and  cita¬ 
tions  to  five  honorable  mention  stores 
in  June.  Speaking  to  an  audience  of 
1500  local  and  out-of-town  retailing 
executives  and  press  representatives  at 
Seventeen’s  “Fall  Trends”  show,  she 
said: 

“America’s  leading  stores  have  been 
doing  wonderful  things  for  girls: 
giving  them  store  space  for  club  and 
civic  and  social  activities,  forming 
fashion  councils,  running  fashion 
shows,  teaching  them  to  model,  teach¬ 
ing  them  good  taste  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  as  well  as  clothes,  helping  them 
budget,  supervising  their  4-H  activi¬ 
ties,  teaching  them  to  sew,  giving  them 
grooming  courses. 

“You  have  been  casting  your  bread 
upon  the  daughters  and  it  has  been 
returned  to  you  a  hundred  fold.  What 
you  have  done  is  wonderful  for  the 
girls  hut  it  has  been  pretty  wonderful 
for  the  stores,  too.  It  always  reminds 
me  of  the  little  Boy  Scout  who  asked 
‘Does  it  count  if  I  do  a  good  turn  for 
myself?’  Of  course  it  counts  .  .  .  for 
yourself — as  well  as  for  10.250.000 
teen-age  girls!” 
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It  Pays  to  Belong  to  the 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


Webster  defines  a  trade  association  this  way: 

"An  association  of  merchants  or  business  firms 
for  the  unified  promotion  of  their  common  interests." 
Here's  how  NRMA  membership  pays  off  for  you: 
in  the  latest  data  on  store  operating  techniques, 
in  expert  assistance  on  individual  problems, 
and  in  united  representation  for  the  trade's  good. 


IJORE  THAN  11,500  stores  —  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  in 
Canada,  and  in  41  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  —  have  a  stake 
in  what  goes  on  at  the  NRMA  offices 
in  New  York,  Washington,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  helps  shape  the  progress  of  retail¬ 
ing  all  over  the  world,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  the  experts 
who  handle  that  work  are  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  each  and  every  member. 

Every  workday,  the  NRMA  staff 
handles  an  average  of  some  200  re¬ 
quests  for  information — requests  made 
by  letter,  by  phone,  by  personal  visit. 
No  request  is  too  big  or  too  small  if 
a  member  wants  assistance.  The  post¬ 
card  on  the  desk  may  simply  ask  for 
a  price  list  of  NRMA  publications;  or 
the  man  in  the  visitor’s  chair  may  want 
all  the  details  available  about  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing;  and  both  will 
get  full  attention. 

Check  our  out-going  letters,  listen 
to  the  phone  conversations,  sit  next  to 
the  visitors,  and  you’ll  find  our  NRMA 
experts  answering  questions  on  sub¬ 
jects  as  diverse  as  these: 

®  sick  pay  plans  for  executives 
•  how  to  locate  a  celebrity  for  a 
fashion  show  appearance 


•  branch  store  operations 

•  how  to  word  a  bedding  purchase 
order  form  to  guarantee  compli¬ 
ance  with  labeling  laws 

•  where  to  obtain  standard  apti¬ 
tude  tests 

•  departmental  classifications 

•  typical  rental  arrangements 
covering  leased  departments 

•  inventory  control  systems 

•  independent  testing  laboratories 

•  sales  potential  of  the  tire  business 

•  where  to  buy  office  equipment 

•  incentive  plans  for  sales  help 

•  departmental  responsibility  in 
filling  mail  orders 

•  trading  stamps 

•  shoe  department  advertising 

•  delinquent  charge  accounts 

•  design  of  parking  areas 

•  shipping  instruction  practices 

•  planning  anniversary  promotions 

•  retail  training  films 
Explanations  and  interpretations  of 

federal  laws  affecting  retailers  swell 
the  flood  of  information  the  NRMA 
supplies  to  members,  and  support  for 
individual  retailers’  complaints  about 
occasional  instances  of  unfair  manu¬ 
facturer  or  shipper  practices  also  keeps 
the  staff  busy. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 


sons  for  the  existence  of  the  NRMA.  , 
The  Association  specializes  in  service 
to  retailers — service  to  the  11,500 
stores  that  make  up  the  NRMA  mem- 
bership  and  thus  to  the  retailing  indus-  * 
try  in  general.  | 

Our  official  statement  of  policy  puts 
it  this  way: 

“The  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  is  the  only  national  retail  , 
trade  group  specifically  functioning  in  j 
the  interests  of  the  nation’s  depart¬ 
ment,  chain,  and  specialty  stores,  ll 
is  a  non-profit  voluntary  membership 
organization  .  .  .  The  Association  en¬ 
gages  in  all  enterprises  connected  with 
the  development  of  increased  efficiency 
in  all  phases  of  retail  operating  pro¬ 
cedures.  Its  staff  of  over  100  experts 
in  specialized  fields  of  retail  endeavor 
makes  available  to  its  member  stores 
their  personal  counsel  and  assistance 
towards  the  solution  of  any  member  j 
store  operating  problem.  Tbe  NRMA 
further  functions  in  all  areas  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  retail  trade  are  at 
stake  ...” 

A  visiting  Englishman  put  it  some-  ; 
what  more  simply.  In  discussing  the 
NRMA  he  said,  “The  one  policy  there 
seems  to  be:  ‘Now  wbat  extra  service  , 
can  we  give  our  members  today?’  ”  ! 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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Organization.  The  directory  in  the 
lobby  of  the  NRMA’s  building  in  the 
heart  of  New  York’s  busy  garment  dis¬ 
trict  lists  the  groups  and  divisions  that 
make  up  the  Association.  Each  one 
concentrates  on  one  particular  phase 
of  retailing,  and  each  one  is  staffed 
by  specialists  whose  job  is  to  assist 
members  with  their  individual  operat¬ 
ing  problems  and  to  originate  or  in¬ 
vestigate  better  operational  techniques 
for  the  trade  in  general. 

These  groups  and  divisions  include: 
The  Controllers’  Congress,  the  Store 
Management  Group,  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  the  Personnel  Group,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  the  Traffic 
Group,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
and  the  Retail  Research  Institute. 

There  are  groups  within  groups  and 
divisions  within  divisions,  too,  but  no 
member  with  a  problem  or  a  question 
need  worry  about  which  to  contact: 
Letters,  phone  calls,  and  visitors  are 
all  carefully  directed  to  the  division 
or  group  that  can  be  of  most  use. 

The  Association’s  fully  staffed  office 
in  Washington  serves  as  liaison, 
among  its  other  duties,  between  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  various  governmental 
agencies  dealing  with  retail  problems. 

Behind  ihe  Organization.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  itself  and  each  of  its  groups 
and  divisions  is  guided  by  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  member  stores.  The 
over-all  policies  of  the  Association  are 
determined  by  a  board  of  directors 
made  up  of  member  store  executives 
elected  by  the  membership,  and  each 
of  the  groups  and  divisions  functions 
under  the  general  direction  of  its  own 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  mem¬ 
ber  store  executives  specializing  in 
that  particular  group’s  field.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Association  has  20  standing 
committees  composed  of  leading  mer¬ 
chants  whose  function  it  is  to  advise 
the  directors  on  policy  in  specific  fields. 


ciation’s  steady  growth  during  the  past 
50  years  backs  up  our  belief)  that 
membership  in  the  NRMA  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  off  many  times  each 
year,  and  pays  off  in  many  ways: 

•  Members  are  never  without  the 
latest  information  on  store  operating 
techniques  and  data  on  national 
trends  affecting  the  retailing  business. 
Some  of  this  information  is  delivered 
in  print:  Stores,  the  official  maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  semi-monthly  Special 
Bulletin  are  mailed  to  members  regu¬ 
larly;  nine  specialized  periodicals  are 
available;  a  new  major  report  on  some 
aspect  of  retailing  comes  off  the 
NRMA  presses  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
week.  Equally  important  are  the 
NRMA  conventions,  little  and  big,  that 
go  on  all  through  the  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  annual  convention,  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  retailing,  we  hold 
eight  divisional  and  regional  conven¬ 
tions  and  a  large  number  of  special¬ 
ized  seminars  each  year. 

•  Members  can  consider  the  experts 
staffing  the  Association’s  groups  and 


TWENTY  more  stores,  including 
*  one  in  Canada  and  one  in  Guam, 
and  55  non-retailer  organizations  be¬ 
came  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  between  June 
1st  and  August  15th,  reports  Doris  T. 
Cornell,  Director  of  the  Member  Re¬ 
lations  Department  of  the  Association. 
These  new  members  are  welcomed  by 
the  thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world  who  actively 
support  retailing’s  most  important 
trade  association — your  NRMA. 

New  Retailer  Members 

MASTER'S,  INC. 

13S-21  38th  Ave. 

Flushing  54,  New  York 

MARCUS  PURCHASING  CO.,  INC. 

1275  Broadway— 10th  Floor  Gimbel  Bldg. 


divisions  as  special  consultants  whose 
services  are  available  at  no  additional 
expense  to  regular  membership  dues. 
A  letter,  a  visit,  a  phone  call  will  put 
the  NRMA  to  work  on  the  problem. 

•  Not  the  least  of  the  Association’s 
tasks  is  that  of  representing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  retailers  before  governmental 
agencies.  Many  have  called  this  a  task 
of  opposition,  for  the  NRMA  is  con¬ 
tinually  battling  proposed  laws  that 
would  require  businessmen  to  hand 
over  more  decision-making  power  to 
governmental  agencies.  Yet  this  repre¬ 
sentation  has  also  been  a  strong  posi¬ 
tive  force  in  such  fields  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  consumer  goods  standards, 
revitalization  of  the  central  city,  de¬ 
velopment  of  international  trade,  and 
programs  of  general  public  benefit. 

Yes,  it  pays  to  belong  ...  For  the 
NRMA  is  a  trade  association  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  the  retailing  in¬ 
dustry  by  a  program  of  maximum 
service  to  all  of  its  members  regard¬ 
less  of  size. 


IRA'S 

2276-65th  St. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BELL'S  OF  BURIEN,  INC. 

460  W.  152nd  Street 
Seattle,  Washington 

KILLEEN'S  LADIES  APPAREL 
109  E.  2nd  Street 
Hastings,  Minn. 

HART  STORES,  INC. 

312  Broad  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama 

DOW'S,  INC. 

4  S.  Washington  St. 

North  Attleboro.  Mass. 

WILMOT'S,  INC. 

115  No.  Main 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 

H.  SCHEFT  CO.  &  RICHARDS  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 
150  Lincoln  St. 

Boston  11,  Mass. 

CALHOUN'S 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

BRUCE  HUNT,  INC. 


New  NRMA  Members 


It  Pays  to  Belong  .  .  .  Just  how  valu¬ 
able  membership  in  the  NRMA  is  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use  the  member  makes 
of  the  Association.  We  firmly  believe 
(perhaps  egotistically — but  the  Asso- 
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New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

MARY  CULLEN,  INC. 
1478  Peel  St. 

Montreal,  Canada 

JOEL'S,  INC. 

81 1  N.  Prairie  Ave. 
Hawthorne,  California 


1325  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SACCANI'S 
Southgate 
Oxford  Plaza 
Tucson,  Arizona 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 

DAWAHARE'S,  INC. 

Whitesburg,  Kentucky 

WESTBROOK'S 
Palo  Alto,  California 

ELDER'S  STORE 
242  W.  Main  St. 

Richmond,  Ky. 

FERNS  HARDWOOD  CO.,  INC. 

200  No.  State  St. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 

PIGG  AND  PARSONS 
Jackson  Hgts  Plaza 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

HARRY  GUTHERTZ  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  788 
Agana,  Guam,  M.l. 

New  Associate  Members 

The  Association’s  new  “Associate 
Membership”  classification  gives 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  management  con¬ 
sultant  firms,  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  publishers,  and  the  like  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  becoming  closely  affiliated 
with  the  retailing  world.  The  retailers 
of  the  NRMA  welcome  the  55  firms 
listed  below,  all  of  whom  have  been 
entered  as  Charter  Associate  Members, 
and  are  pleased  to  have  their  support 
in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

THE  MANHATTAN  SHIRT  COMPANY 
1271  6th  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

CEIANESE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  SCULL  COMPANY 
1441  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

195  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

LIFE  MAGAZINE 
1271  6th  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

KIRSCH  COMPANY 
809  Prospect 
Sturgis,  Michigan 

CHICOPEE  MILLS,  INC. 

Chix  Baby  Products  Division 
47  Worth  St. 

New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
300  St.  Paul  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

COMMERCIAL  DISCOUNT  CORP. 

105  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


ROBERT  REIS  &  COMPANY 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

KASON  DISPLAY  HARDWARE,  INC. 

12  Heyward  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 

BATES  FABRICS,  INC. 

112  W.  34th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  READER'S  DIGEST 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BELDING  HEMINGWAY  COMPANY,  INC. 
1407  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WEMBLEY,  INC. 

910  Poeyfarre  St. 

New  Orleans  5,  La. 

CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

2300  Logan  Blvd. 

Chicago  47,  Illinois 

THE  BARBIZON  CORPORATION 
475  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FLEXEES  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

THE  BULMAN  CORPORATION 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Textile  Fibers  Dept. 

Nemours  Bldg. 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware 

THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO. 

Ill  N.  Canal  St. 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

COOPERS,  INC. 

2318-60th  St. 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

WELLINGTON  SEARS  COMPANY 
Martex  Division 
111  West  40th  St. 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  ECONOMIST 
Chestnut  and  56th  Sts. 

Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 

COATS  &  CLARK'S  SALES  CORP. 

430  Park  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
149  Broadway 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

HARVEY  HANSON  PRINTING 
1721  Brush 

Oakland  12,  California 

MAJESTIC  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 

340  Claremont  Ave. 

Jersey  City  5,  N.  J. 

GLEN  MANUFACTURING.  INC. 

Petti  Division 
1407  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MACSHORE  CLASSICS,  INC. 

1410  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  GREETINGS  CORPORATION 
1300  W.  78th  St. 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


TELEVISION  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  INC. 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

VANITY  FAIR  MILLS,  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  1022 
Reading,  Pa. 

W.  L.  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  N.  Justine  St. 

Chicago  7,  III. 

MUNSINGWEAR,  INC. 

718  Glenwood  Avenue 
Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

EDWARD  SCHWARZ  &  ASSOCIATES 
16320  Camino  Del  Sol 
Los  Gatos,  California 

MOSS  KEY-REC  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

2224  Benton  Ave. 

Dayton  6,  Ohio 

J.  P.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  INC. 

1460  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1430  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N  .Y. 

GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS,  INC. 

2100  Section  Road 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio 

BUXTON.  INC. 

265  Main  Street 
Agawam,  Mass. 

SHIP'N  SHORE,  INC. 

Upland,  Pa. 

B.  KUPPENHEIMER  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

3040  W.  Lake  St. 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

THE  PEELLE  COMPANY 
47  Stewart  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUTHCRAFT  CREATIONS 
200  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

70  Pine  St. 

New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

DAN  RIVER  MILLS,  INC. 

Ill  West  40th  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 
711  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS 
1  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

CURLEE  CLOTHING  CO. 

1001  Washington  Ave. 

St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 
485  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

THE  ALLIGATOR  COMPANY 
4153  Bingham  Ave. 

St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 
Corning,  New  York  ^ 

TOUCHE,  ROSS,  BAILEY  &  SMART 
P.  O.  Box  441 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine! 
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BIGGER  THAN  EVER  SMALLER  STORES  SECTION 


DEPARTMENTAL  BREAKDOWNS  BY  VOLUME  GROUPS 


SPECIAL  REPORT-WHY  EACH  DOLLAR  OF  INVENTORY 
NOW  GENERATES  FEWER  PROFIT  DOLLARS 


Yes!  Enter  my  order  for . copies  of  the  1961  edition  of  DEPARTMENTAL 


MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  (the  M.  O.  R.) 


NRMA  Members:  $10.00 


Non-Retailers:  $15.00 


Company 


(Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA— on  NYC  orders  add  3%  sales  tax) 


einet  Septemlier,  1961 


Non-Member  Retailers:  $22.50 

Postage  &  Handling:  15c  first 
copy;  10c  each  additional  copy 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Hazen,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


CONGRESS  "RUSHES*^  TO  CLOSE.  As  this  is  being  written  Congress  appears  to  be  getting  ready  to  go  home, 

perhaps  by  mid-September.  In  the  light  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  Kennedy  Administration 
will  do  nothing  to  discourage  adjournment,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  President  would 
prefer  that  the  Congress  not  be  in  session  during  the  deliberations  on  the  international 
situation.  The  so-called  “rush”  has  actually  been  marked  with  a  definite  dragging  of 
feet,  obviously  in  the  hopes  of  pushing  through  in  the  last  hours  some  of  the  Kennedy  t 
proposals.  ? 

.  The  speed-up  in  defense  preparations  has  caused  concern  in  many  quarters,  both 

political  and  from  the  business  world.  With  deficits  for  the  current  fiscal  year  growing, 
serious  attention  is  being  given  to  the  expected  threat  of  inflation.  Does  this  mean 
controls?  Not  yet,  but  if  tbe  situation  becomes  more  serious  in  tbe  late  fall,  indirect 
approaches  to  curb  inflation  will  be  used. 

How  much  will  the  budget  be  out  of  line?  No  one  knows  yet.  But  the  estimated 
figures  run  as  high  as  $10  billion.  This,  coupled  with  a  public  debt  that  has  now 
reached  $293  billion,  indicates  that  the  economic  picture  is  not  good. 

SEN.  DOUGLAS  IS  STILL  TRYING.  Although  Senator  Paul  Douglas  has  not  been  able  to  break  bis  “Truth  in  f 

Lending”  bill  loose  from  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  sub-committee,  of  which  | 
he  is  chairman,  the  Illinois  Senator  has  not  lost  heart.  In  fact,  he  has  stated  publicly 
that  he  will  keep  pushing  for  his  controversial  bill  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  Senate.  Seven 
bills  similar  to  the  Douglas  bill  have  been  introduced  in  the  House,  indicating  that  - 
interest  is  growing  in  this  area.  F 

The  Douglas  bill  and  its  counterparts  make  up  what  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  | 
the  anti-business  bias  in  Washington.  NRMA  played  an  important  role  in  holding  the 
Douglas  bill  in  the  sub-committee.  The  Association’s  two  witnesses,  Duncan  McC.  ; 
Holthausen  and  Dr.  Theodore  Beckman,  lashed  out  strongly  at  the  hearings  at  the 
“unworkable”  aspects  of  the  legislation.  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah  repre¬ 
sented  the  strongest  voice  on  the  sub-committee  against  approval  of  the  measure. 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern,  Republican  of  New  York  and  author  of  one  of 
the  House  credit  bills,  said  recently  that  he  will  push  for  hearings  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  His  reasons  for  sponsoring  the  legislation  are  these: 

“.  .  .  the  legislation  would  ( a )  promote  economic  stability  and  thus  help  to  prevent 
depressions;  (b)  proteet  eonsumers  against  fraud,  deception,  and  gouging  on  credit 
transactions;  (c)  stimulate  competition  among  merchants  and  vendors;  (d)  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  average  use  of  consumer  credit;  and  ( e )  not  be  burdensome  to  busi¬ 
ness  or  interfere  with  normal  business  aetivities.” 

Although  the  bills  may  not  be  acted  upon  in  the  closing  days,of  this  session,  all 
bills  will  remain  alive  next  year  during  the  Second  Session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
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LEE 

HANGER  HOLDER 


•  Light  weight  ‘ 

•  Sturdy  galvanized  iron 

•  Holds  approximately 
60  hangers 

•  Streamlined  construc¬ 
tion 

•  25"  high 


NO  TAX  BILL  THIS  YEAR.  It  appears  now  that  the 
Administration’s  hopes  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  our  tax  laws  will  have  to 
wait  until  next  year.  With  the  de¬ 
mise  of  this  program,  NRMA’s 
hopes  for  action  in  the  co-op  field 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  year. 
Co-op  retail  stores  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  nation,  presenting  a 
serious  threat  to  free-enterprising 
retail  establishments. 


END 

HANGER  TANGLES 


with  the 

TIME  AND  HANGER  SAVING 


PRESSURE  FOR  WOOD  LABELING.  Another  label¬ 
ing  bill  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  August  before  a  sub-committee 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee.  Sev¬ 
eral  bills  have  been  introduced  that 
would  force  retailers  to  show  labels 
on  products  where  hardwood  was 
used  and  where  other  materials 
were  used  to  “simulate”  hardwood. 
N  R  M  A’s  Technical  Committee 
Chairman,  Ephraim  Freedman, 
told  the  committee  that  the  bill, 
although  intended  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers,  would  have  the  opposite 
results.  Mr.  Freedman  said  that  the 
bill  would  be  a  detriment  to  con¬ 
sumers  “.  .  .  because  it  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product  with¬ 
out  disclosing  to  the  consumer  the 
real  worth  of  the  product  in  terms 
of  quality,  performance  or  dura¬ 
bility.”  No  action  is  expected  this 
year  on  the  several  “wood  labeling” 
bills  now  before  the  Congress.  The 
Senate  bills  have  not  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hearings  during  this  session. 


^  No  More  Breakage! 
r"  No  More  Sorting! 

^  No  More  Clutter! 

Neatest,  simplest  way  to  sort  and 
store  hangers.  Keeps  them  always  4* 

ready  for  re-use.  Holder  can  stand 
alone  on  counter  or  be  hung  on  wall 
or  desk.  Easy  to  carry  between  selling  floor  and  re¬ 
ceiving  room.  Puts  hangers  where  you  need  them, 
when  you  want  them. 

Recommended  by  department  and  specialty  store 
managements  as  most  efficient  way  to  keep  hangers 
neat  and  sorted,  ready  for  use.  Quickly  pays  for  itself 
by  saving  time  and  eliminating  breakage. 


CO-OPS  AND  FOREIGN  AID.  Senator  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  Minnesota  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  which 
would  utilize  foreign  aid  funds  for 
the  creation  of  consumer  coopera¬ 
tives,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions  in  Latin  America. 
The  growth  of  consumer  coopera¬ 
tives  in  Latin  America  has  been 
substantial  in  the  past  few  years. 
If  Senator  Humphrey’s  amendment 
is  adopted,  American  money  will 
be  used  to  further  develop  these 
social  programs. 


Order  Your  Supply  Today! 

LEE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


2736  Lyndale  Ave.  So.  •  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 

i~1  Please  send  full  details  on  Lee  Hanger  Holders 
1  Please  ship _ Lee  Hanger  Holders 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


CITY, 


September,  1961 


F.T.C.  STARTS  NEW 
PROGRAM  ON 
CONSENT  ORDERS 


I.R.S.  CHECKS  TAX 
PROCEDURES  ON 
PUSH  MONEY 


Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  Commission  has  drastically  revised  its  procedures  involving  the 
entry  of  consent  orders  and  appellate  review.  Under  the  old  rules,  the  issuance  of  a 
complaint  against  a  retailer  for  alleged  violation  of  the  law  (viz.  Fur  Act,  \^ool  Act, 
FTC  Act,  etc. )  could  usually  be  resolved  at  any  time  through  the  negotiation  of  a  “con¬ 
sent  order.”  Under  the  consent  order,  the  retailer  agrees  to  refrain  from  the  practices 
complained  of  but  with  a  specific  proviso  that  the  order  “is  for  settlement  purposes  only 
and  does  not  constitute  an  admission  that  the  law  has  been  violated.” 

Under  the  new  procedures,  however,  the  time  for  negotiating  is  severely  restricted. 
Now  any  discussion  looking  towards  a  settlement  of  a  case  by  consent  order  must  be 
conducted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  complaint. 

Accordingly,  when  the  FTC  believes  that  a  law  under  its  jurisdiction  has  been 
violated  and  “the  nature  of  the  proceeding  and  the  public  interest  permit”  ( which 
probably  includes  most  situations  in  which  retailers  will  be  involved ) ,  a  notice  will  be 
served  on  the  retailer  together  with  a  proposed  complaint  and  consent  order.  The  store 
will  have  ten  days  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  the  matter  disposed  of  by  the  entry  of 
the  order. 

If  the  reply  is  negative  or  no  reply  is  filed  within  that  time,  a  formal  complaint  is 
issued.  If  the  reply  is  in  the  affirmative,  the  store  and  the  FTC  have  30  days  in  which  to 
work  out  an  agreement  containing  a  consent  order.  If  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  a 
formal  complaint  will  be  issued.  After  the  issuance  of  the  complaint,  the  consent  order 
procedure  is  not  available  and  the  retailer  must  contest  the  complaint  in  formal  Com¬ 
mission  litigation. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  new  rules  will  materially  step  up  the  disposition 
and  prosecution  of  cases  before  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
has  adopted  rules  to  relieve  the  case  load  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  decision  of  an  FTC  trial  examiner  may  not  be  reviewed  by  the  full  Com¬ 
mission  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  “substantial  matters  are  involved.”  A  petition  for 
review,  however,  will  not  be  denied  if  two  members  of  the  five-man  Commission  believe 
it  should  be  granted. 

While  retailers  welcome  any  procedures  designed  to  shorten  the  long  delays  that 
are  involved  in  any  FTC  proceedings,  there  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  40-day 
time  period  available  will  give  stores  ample  opportunity  to  prepare  a  proper  defense 
against  the  FTC  charges  without  getting  involved  in  time-consuming  and  costly  litigation. 

RECENT  NEWSPAPER  articles  have  focused  attention  on  the  Federal  tax  aspects  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  “push  money”  and  other  promotional  incentives  paid  to  store  employees  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  Push  money  payments  represent  taxable  income  to  the  employee,  whether 
paid  directly  by  the  vendor  or  transmitted  to  the  store  for  repayment  to  the  employee. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  the  position  that  the  push 
money  represents  part  of  the  employee’s  compensation  and  is  subject  to  withholding 
by  the  store  for  Federal  income  and  other  payroll  taxes.  We  understand  that  revenue 
agents  are  checking  store  payroll  records  to  see  if  these  taxes  are  being  withheld. 
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^-MERCHANDISING 


TEXAS  STRENGTHENS  SUNDAY  SELLING  LAW 

ACTIiNG  SWIE'TLY  on  the  heels  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  favorable  decision  on  Sunday  closing  stat¬ 
utes  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts, 
the  Texas  legislature  has  passed  a  strengthened  Sun¬ 
day  closing  bill.  The  bill  would  restrict  the  Sunday 
selling  of  a  long  list  of  items,  including  apparel, 
home  furnishings,  hardware,  floor  coverings,  jewelry, 
home  appliances,  toys,  automobiles,  among  others. 
A  merchant  is  permitted  to  sell  these  lines  on  Sun¬ 
day  if  they  are  not  sold  by  him  on  Saturday,  thus 
permitting  Sunday  selling  by  those  who  keep  their 
stores  closed  on  Saturday. 

Each  Sunday  sale  in  violation  of  the  law  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  separate  offense  and  is  punishable  by 
fines  up  to  $100  for  first  offenders;  up  to  $500  and 
six  months’  jail  sentences  for  subsequent  convic¬ 
tions.  The  legislation  would  become  effective  ihree 
months  after  its  approval  by  the  Governor. 

KEY  DECISION  AWAITED  ON  AD  ALLOWANCES 

THE  ROBINSON-Patman  Act,  in  general,  prohibits 
discrimination  in  price  by  a  seller  between  different 
buyers  of  the  same  commodities  where  the  effect 
may  substantially  lessen  competition.  However,  the 
seller  may  defend  a  price  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  “good  faith  meeting  of  competition.” 

Robinson-Patman  also  outlaws  discriminations 
involving  the  payment  of  advertising  allowances  to 
customers.  Can  a  defense  of  “meeting  competition” 
also  be  asserted  in  the  case  of  ad  allowance  pay¬ 
ments?  Last  October,  the  FTC  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  negative  in  the  Exquisite  Form  Brassiere 
case.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Commission  is  not 
sure.  Although  they  affirmed  their  October  ruling 
in  a  recent  case  involving  Shulton,  Inc.,  two  of  the 
five-man  Commission  dissented.  The  dissenters 
were  apparently  impressed  with  a  Federal  court 
decision  ruling  earlier  this  year  which  held  that 
Congress  intended  to  apply  this  defense  of  com¬ 
petition  in  cases  involving  advertising  allowances. 
The  Exquisite  Form  case  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  where  a  decision  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  A  favorable  decision  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  stores  seeking  cooperative  ad  money  who  are 
now  meeting  resistance  from  vendors  on  the  grounds 
that  such  payments  “violate  Robinson-Patman.” 


You’ve  made  money... 

THRU  US,  IF  YOU’VE  USED  OUR 
"od-mail"  PROGRAM!!! 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  . . .  YOUR  FULL 
STORE  EARNING  POTENTIAL 
HASN’T  BEEN  UTILIZED!!! 

"ad-mail"  is  part  of 
a  mail-order  mer¬ 
chandising  program 
with  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  to  you  and 
completely  financed 
and  packaged  by  us. 
A  NEW  addition  to 
our  regular  "ad¬ 
mail"  envelope  ser¬ 
vice. 

"ad-mail"  represents 
prestige  stores  na¬ 
tionally  and  is  NOW 
a  TREND.  It's  tre¬ 
mendous  success  and 
repetitious  use  is  its 
own  endorsement. 

"ad-mail"  reduces  moiling' 
costs,  builds  income,  and 
offers  additional  customer 
services  without  additional 
effort. 

OUR  SIX  MONTH  SCHED¬ 
ULE  IS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
COMPLETE  THE  COUPON 
AND  RETURN  NOW-NO 
OBLIGATION,  OF  COURSE. 

PWaM  Mnd  S  month*  "ad-moil" 
program  tchodulo  with  facts. 

Ptooso  print. 

Store  noma . 


225  West  34th  Stroot 
Now  York  I,  N.  Y. 


in«|  September,  1961 


NRMA  MONTH 

Retail  Expense  Rates  Rose  Again 
In  Last  Months  of  Sales  Recession 


IN  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  which 
*  was  also  the  last  three  months  of  the 
business  recession,  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating  results  continued  in 
the  1960  pattern.  Sales  were  three  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1960,  but  dollar  expenses  declined 
only  one  per  cent.  The  total  operating 
expense  ratio,  consequently,  rose — to 
38.7  per  cent  of  sales.  Gross  margin 
and  stock  turnover  rate  both  declined 
slightly. 

These  findings,  released  last  month, 
are  based  upon  information  reported 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress  by  199 
stores  with  total  annual  sales  volume  of 
$3.4  billion.  This  current  issue  of  the 
quarterly  report  contains  several  new 
ratios  and  also  introduces  a  new  title 
for  the  publication:  The  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Retail  Executives’ 
Report  (formerly  The  Quarterly  In¬ 
formation  Letter.) 

Profits.  The  high  first  quarter  expense 
ratios  produced  a  merchandising  op¬ 
erations  loss  of  2.0  per  cent,  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  last  year’s  sub-par 
1.0  per  cent.  The  same  picture  pre¬ 
vails  in  every  size  classification.  Be¬ 
cause  other  (non-operating)  income 
held  up,  the  industry  was  able  to  show 
typical  earnings  before  federal  income 
tax  of  0.7  per  cent.  This,  however,  rep¬ 
resents  a  drop  compared  to  1.5  per 


cent  in  the  first  quarter  last  year.  By 
store  size  categories,  before-tax  profit 
and  loss  ranged  from  a  0.5  per  cent 
loss  among  stores  in  the  $2-5  million 
group,  to  1.4  per  cent  profit  in  the 
over  $50  million  group. 

Sales.  Total  company  sales  were  off 
three  per  cent  from  their  1960  levels. 
Branch  stores  were  able  to  equal  their 
previous  year’s  performance.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  the  first  time  since  this  in¬ 
formation  has  been  collected  that 
branch  stores  have  failed  to  achieve  an 
increase  over  last  year’s  volume.  Only 
among  those  companies  whose  total 
annual  sales  exceeded  $50  million 
were  the  branch  stores  able  to  post  a 
sales  increase.  Downtown  stores’  sales 
were  off  from  four  to  seven  per  cent. 

Among  the  new  ratios  added  is  the 
proportion  of  total  company  volume 
generated  by  branch  units.  Over-all 
it  now  averages  nearly  one  third,  and 
shows  a  1.9  percentage  point  increase 
over  the  30.3  per  cent  of  spring  1960. 
Among  reporting  stores  the  typical 
volume  contributed  by  branches  varied 
by  size  as  follows:  $5-10  million — 
29.1  per  cent;  $10-20  million — 32.7 
per  cent;  $20-50  million — 31.2  per 
cent;  over  $50  million — 41.9  per  cent. 
For  all  department  stores  the  typical 
figure  was  32.2  per  cent;  for  specialty 
stores  36.4  per  cent. 


TABLE  1 

Total  Dollars 

Total  Dollars 

Annual  Satos 

Soles 

Payroll 

Operating  Expenses 

(Per  Cent  of  Last  Year) 

$  1*2  Million 

98% 

98% 

99% 

$  2-5  Million 

98 

99 

99 

$  5-10  Million 

97 

98 

99. 

$10-20  Million 

97 

100 

100 

$20-50  Million 

97 

99 

98 

Over  $50  Million 

99 

102 

103 

All  Stores 

97 

99 

99 

Specialty  Stores 

98 

101 

100 

Operating  Expense.  Table  1  shows 
sales,  dollar  outlays  for  payroll,  and 
expense  dollars  as  a  percentage  of  the 
previous  year.  Note  that  in  every  vol¬ 
ume  group  sales  are  off  more  than 
expenses. 

Merchandising  Ratios.  Cumulative 
markons  were  up  slightly  across  the 
board.  But,  once  again,  higher  mark- 
downs  wiped  out  this  gain  and  result¬ 
ed  in  a  nominal  drop  in  gross  margins. 

The  lower  gross  margins,  coupled 
with  another  slight  decline  in  rates  of 
stock  turnover,  also  led  to  a  dip  in  the 
amount  of  gross  margin  generated 
(i.e.  earned)  by  each  dollar  invested 
in  inventory  (46(‘  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1961  vs.  a  year  ago.  I 

Fur  Promotion  Award 

TO  STIMULATE  fur  sales,  the  Retail 
Fur  Council  of  the  NRMA  will  present 
an  annual  award  for  the  “most  crea¬ 
tive”  single  advertisement  or  complete 
advertising  campaign  for  furs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  an  NRMA  member  store. 

The  award  is  to  be  known  as  the  I 
Josephine  Beishlag  Creative  Advertis- " 
ing  Award,  in  memory  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader  in  the  fur  industry. 

Entries  will  be  invited  in  January 
1962,  covering  the  calendar  year  1961. 
Judges  will  be:  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Edwards,  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing;  Herbert  Greenwald. 
Herbert  Greenwald  Associates;  and  .\1. 
Seklemian,  Retail  Advertising  eek. 


Data  Processing  Conference 

THE  RETAIL  Research  Institute’s 
Third  Annual  Conference  on  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Processing  begins  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  September  25th  and 
runs  througi)  Friday,  September  29th. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Shoreland  Hotel. 
Chicago.  Registration  will  be  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  September  25th,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cocktail  party. 

After  a  keynote  address  by  Alfred 
C.  Thompson,  president  of  NRMA  and 
executive  vice  president  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  the  theme  for  the  Tuesday 
sessions  is:  “Taking  the  Mystery  Out 
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of  EDP.”  The  session  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  electronics  experts  from  leading 
consulting  firms.  The  firms  are:  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.;  Ernst  &  Ernst;  Ly- 
brand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery;  and 
Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart.  Topics 
to  he  covered  are:  types  of  machines, 
systems  design  and  programming, 
methods  and  meaning  of  comparing 
equipment  characteristics. 

This  theme  will  be  continued  on 
Wednesday  morning,  September  27th. 

Under  discussion  will  be  data  trans¬ 
mission  (including  microwave),  con¬ 
trol  techniques,  feasibility  studies,  and 
site  requirements. 

“Approaches  to  Retail  Accounts  Re- 
i  ceivable,”  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
session,  will  be  covered  by  Mildred 
Pass,  research  director.  City  Stores; 

C.  J.  Boehm,  controller.  Miller  &  Thompson  and  Dakins  Visit  Members. 

[  Rhoads;  Ray  Obie,  controller,  Stix,  NRMA’s  president,  Alfred  C.  Thomp- 

I  Baer  and  Fuller;  and  Russell  Neisloss,  son,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  the  As- 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.  Topics  to  be  dis-  sociation’s  executive  vice  president, 

cussed  are:  punched  card  sales  check,  will  visit  stores  in  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 

back  office  processing,  computer  coun-  nati,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  next 

try  club  billing,  computer  descriptive  month.  They  will  speak  at  meetings 

billing,  and  tabulating.  arranged  by  local  merchants  and  re- 

“Let’s  Explore:  Retail  Applications  tail  associations  in  St.  Louis  on  Octo- 

That  Can  Pay  Off,”  is  the  title  of  the  her  23rd,  in  Cincinnati  on  October 

panel  discussion  for  the  first  half  of  24th,  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  25th, 

S  Thursday,  September  28.  Topics  will  and  in  Philadelphia  on  October  26th. 

:  include  accounts  payable,  personnel  Among  the  NRMA  members  who  will 

!  and  employment  records  and  statistics.  be  hosts  at  these  meetings  are  L.  E. 

Fred  Herr,  manager-production  man-  Mallinckrodt,  Scruggs  -  Vandervoort - 

I  agement,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Mont-  Barney,  Inc.;  Roy  R.  Whitley,  Mabley 

gomery,  will  speak  on  the  effect  of  in-  &  Carew;  James  W.  Petty,  The  H.  & 

I  ventory  decision  on  warehousing  and  S.  Pogue  Co.;  A.  H.  Burchfield,  Joseph 

distribution.  Horne  Co.,  and  G.  Stockton  Straw- 

“How  You  Can  Use  a  Service  Bu-  bridge,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  In  the 

reau”  is  the  theme  of  the  second  Thurs-  four  talks  he  has  scheduled,  Thompson 

day  session.  It  will  cover  packaged  will  discuss  the  challenges  posed  by 

J  ;  programs,  service  bureau  handling  of  current  retail  situations,  including  the 

peak  loads,  and  service  bureaus  as  a  problems  of  complying  with  the  new 

..  way  to  get  started  in  EDP  without  an  minimum  wage  regulation  and  gearing 

J  investment  in  personnel  or  equipment.  department  store  merchandising  and 

,  On  the  last  day,  Friday,  September  organization  to  compete  with  discount 

I  29th,  the  conference  will  start  off  with  stores.  Dakins  will  make  public  the 

a  panel  discussion  entitled  “Exploring  first  Christmas  business  forecasts, 

|.  What  Our  Merchants  Need.”  Panel  based  on  a  national  survey  of  retailers. 


The  afternoon  session  will  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  reports  of  the  RRI  Electronics 
Subcommittee  on  optical  character 
recognition,  vendor  premarking,  city 
wide  credit  identification  and  account 
numbering  systems. 

A  number  of  major  manufacturers 
of  office  equipment  will  exhibit  the  lat¬ 
est  in  EDP  equipment  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Registration  for  the  RRI  Third  An¬ 
nual  EDP  Conference  is  $100  per  per¬ 
son  for  the  five  days.  This  includes 
luncheons.  One  day’s  session  and 
luncheon  is  $30.  Reservations  should 
be  sent  to  Ethel  Langtry,  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  at  NRMA,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York. 


A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 
FOR  YOUR  STORE 


Here’s  the  lightest-weight  —  the 
easiest-rolling  —  Hanger  Hamper 
you  can  own!  Made  of  tough, 
rigid  Poly-Glass,  it  withstands 
hardest  knocks,  won’t  dent  or 
chip,  wears  years  longer.  A  big- 
capacity  hamper  mounted  on  5" 
rubber  swivel  wheels.  Hasp  for 
pad-locking.  Write  for  new  bro¬ 
chure  and  prices! 


NRMA  October  Board  Meeting.  The 

call  has  gone  out  to  NRMA  directors 
for  the  fall  board  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  NRMA  office  on  October 
11th. 
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£TeP-| 

tesfiEs! 


IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 


WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIEXCV,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 

THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chitcga  40,  Illinois 
•r  EDgewater  4-5’12 


What  we  sell  • . . 
SELLS 

MERCHANDISE 

If  your  costs  ore  rising  and 
you  wont  more  soles  decide 
now  to  meet  your  customers' 
changing  mood. 

Rightly  styled  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Gift  Folders  that 
please  your  customers  in¬ 
creases  your  sales. 

Serving  leading  stores  with 
quality  Gift  Certificates  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificates 

1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 


EQUIPMENT  S  SERVICES 


Stainless  Steel.  The  committee  of 
Stainless  Steel  Producers  has  released 
a  unique  “Store  Planning  Guide”, 
containing  complete  specifications  for 
setting  up  a  stainless  steel  shop  or 
corner  in  the  store.  The  folder  con¬ 
tains  three  floor  plans  for  such  shops, 
each  in  a  different  location — against 
a  wall,  around  a  column,  in  a  corner. 
Specification  sheets  for  each  floor  plan 
are  included,  together  with  color  paint 
chips,  hack-up  material  samples,  and 
sign  and  lighting  suggestions.  The 
three  layouts  can  he  supplemented 
with  individual  plan  kits  available  at 
a  nominal  charge  of  SI  per  kit. 

The  idea  of  a  stainless  steel  shop, 
pioneered  in  1957  by  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  is  a  sound  merchandising  con¬ 
cept  that  helps  boost  sales  by  grouping 
stainless  steel  hardwares  together  in 
one  area  for  greater  customer  impact. 

Other  sales  aids,  including  a  mer¬ 
chandising  kit.  sales  training  bro¬ 
chures.  lecture  scripts,  films,  and  point- 
of-purchase  materials,  are  also  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Committee. 

Supplier:  Committee  of  Stainless 
Steel  Producers,  G.  M.  Ratsford  Co., 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Eye-Level  Selling.  A  new  sales  fixture 
uses  the  ferris  wheel  principle  to  catch 
the  attention  of  customers  and  bring 
merchandise  within  easy  reach.  Call¬ 
ed  the  Selectamatic,  the  fixture  con¬ 
sists  of  a  moving  chain  of  pockets  or 
shelves  contained  within  a  metal 
frame.  The  action  of  the  fixture  circles 
the  merchandise  slowly  like  a  ferris 
wheel  from  top  to  bottom  and  back 
again  within  the  frame.  The  customer 
pushes  a  button  to  start  the  action,  and 
release  of  the  button  stops  it  when  the 
goods  in  which  the  customer  is  inter¬ 
ested  are  within  reach.  The  fixture  is 
said  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  the 
sales  of  books,  stationery,  hosiery, 
toiletries,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like. 

The  Selectamatic  occupies  less  than 
four  feet  of  floor  space,  and  can  he 


built  as  high  as  desired — -or  Selecta-  1 
matic  units  can  be  placed  above  ordi-  I 
nary  display  shelves.  [ 

Supplier:  Ivel  Corp.,  310  East  44tli  | 
Street,  New  York  17,  ^  . 

All-Purpose  Price  Marker.  A  new  self¬ 
stop  ticket  and  label  marker  can  handle 
the  feeding,  marking,  and  counting  of 
up  to  180  tickets  or  labels  a  minute. 
The  belt-driven  Soabar  Model  33  runs 
quietly  and  is  said  to  he  virtually  jam- 
proof.  The  type  tray  tilts  upwards  at 
an  angle  to  give  improved  visibility 
and  access  to  the  type.  I 

A  wide  variety  of  tickets  and  labels 
can  be  marked,  from  jewelry  tickets 
to  folding  pin  tickets  -liV'  long. 

Supplier:  Soabar  Co.,  7722  Dun- 1 
(ian  Road,  Philadelphia  11,  Pa.  i 


Air  Express.  The  first  goods  shipment  t 
by  air  was  made  only  seven  years  after  i 
the  Wright  Brothers'  initial  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  The  flight  covered  some  | 
65  miles,  from  Dayton  to  Columbus.  ^ 
Ohio.  The  plane  was  a  right  Bi-  ^ 
plane.  The  shipment  was  a  .SIOOO  holt 
of  silk  ( lashed  to  a  wing  of  the  plane 
for  there  was  no  cockjiit  or  cabin  t, 
ordered  by  the  Morehouse-Martens  de-  j 
partment  store  in  Columbus.  i 

This  bit  of  department  store  history  f 
is  contained  in  an  eight-page  brochure  " 
entitled  “The  Air  Express  Story,”  a 
discussion  of  the  services  of  the  Air 
Express  division  of  the  Railway  Ex- 1 
press  Agency.  ■ 


Guarding  the  Goods.  A  new  electronic 
theft-detection  system  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  use  in  self-service  stores.  In 
the  “Storgard-Sentronic”  system,  all 
items  to  be  protected  are  marked  with 
a  harmless  low-cost  tracer  element.  \ 
deactivator  is  placed  in  the  cashier’s 
counter,  and  Storgard  gates,  which  act 
somewhat  like  geiger  counters,  are  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  exits.  Purchased  items 
are  automatically  deactivated  by  the 
cashier,  but  an  item  that  has  not  been 
paid  for  and  therefore  not  deactivated 
will  set  off  an  alarm  at  the  exit.  The 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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GOING  ABROAD? 

DON’T 

TOTE 


BUY  THE  easy; 
ECONOMICAL  WAY 


electronic  field  provided  by  the  exit 
gate  can  detect  a  pilfered  item  through 
all  types  of  clothing,  handbags,  and 
i-  containers,  and  an  auxiliary  wand  unit 
i-  permits  locating  the  item  without  need 
for  physical  search.  The  equipment  is 
li  available  on  a  leased  basis,  and  the 
lease  plan  includes  service  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

f-  '  Supplier:  General  Nucleonics  Inc., 
le  !  Lincoln  Leveque  Toiver,  Columbus  15, 
)f  Ohio. 

s.  A  portable  remote  control  camera 
IS  designed  both  to  scare  off  potential 
1-  [  shoplifters  and  to  get  concrete  evi- 
it  I  dence  of  thefts  is  now  available.  The 
ty  camera  takes  either  movies  or  stills 
I  and  can  he  activated  from  distances  of 
Is  ,  up  to  a  half  a  mile  away  simply  by 
ts  '  pressing  a  button.  It  can  also  be  op- 
]  erated  by  a  timer  or  tripped  for  con- 
ri-  E  tinuous  or  intermittent  pictures  by 
j  the  breaking  of  an  electric  eye  beam. 
-  The  camera  itself  is  designed  for  silent 
nt  ;  unobtrusive  action,  hut  it  can  also  be 
er  i"  equipped  with  an  upper  half  that  oscil- 
at  I  lates  nine  times  a  minute  on  a  70° 
le  j  sweep  with  a  flashing  red  light  and  a 
IS,  dummy  lens.  This  oscillating  upper 
li- 1  half  is  also  available  with  a  dummy 
)lt  camera  below.  The  equipment  is  called 
ne  "Cama-Radar.” 

I,  j  Supplier:  McManus  Projects,  Box 
le-  ^  3644,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Anpeles 
54. 


re  ^  Traveling  Sidewalks.  Store  and  shop- 
a :  ping  center  owners  can  now  install 
dr :  moving  sidewalks  on  a  leasing  arrange- 
!x- 1  ment.  Stevens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co., 
I  manufacturers  of  “Speedwalk”  and 
“Speedramp,”  hope  that  this  new  way 
lie  of  installing  moving  sidewalks  without 
el-  a  heavy  capital  investment  will  encour- 
In  I  age  the  adoption  of  this  method  of 
all  moving  pedestrian  traffic.  The  com- 
ith  j  pany  reports  that  there  are  now  around 
A  !  50  of  their  moving  walks  and  ramps  in 

r’s  use  in  stores,  shopping  centers,  amuse- 
ict  ment  parks,  and  sports  arenas, 
in- 1  Supplier:  Stevens-Adamson  Mfg. 
ms  I  Co.,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
he  j  Londoners  are  now'  using  Europe’s 
en  first  “Trav-o-lator”  moving  sidewalks, 
ed  ^  which  were  installed  by  the  Otis  Ele- 
hf  valor  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  Bank  Street  sta¬ 


tion  of  the  London  Underground.  The 
two  “Trav-o-lators,”  each  300  feet 
long  and  with  a  rise  of  42  feet,  replace 
a  pedestrian  tunnel  that  used  to  be  a 
long  and  congested  walk  for  commut¬ 
ers  to  the  financial  section  of  London. 

Keeping  Clean.  A  midwest  firm  offers 
a  unique  cleaning  and  maintenance 
consulting  service  that  costs  the  client 
nothing  in  consultant  fees.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  work  out  a  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  tailored  to  the  client’s  needs, 
train  the  existing  work  force  in  time- 
and  money-saving  techniques,  and 
supervise  the  entire  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram,  all  at  no  cost  to  the  client.  In 
return,  Normco  asks  for  exclusive 
rights  to  furnish  cleaning  supplies  and 
equipment  from  its  line  of  some  17,000 
items.  The  agreement  may  be  ended 
by  the  customer  at  any  time.  After  a 
year  of  testing  the  new  program  in 
four  supermarkets  and  a  department 
store  in  Minneapolis,  the  company 
claims  its  service  can  cut  maintenance 
costs  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

Supplier:  Normco  Industries,  Inc., 
6537  Cedar  Ave.,  Minneapolis  23. 

The  new  Joseph  Horne  Co.  store  in 
the  East  Hills  shopping  center  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  electronic  air  cleaners  at  the 
heart  of  its  elaborate  clean  air  system. 
The  efficiency  of  the  system  has  meant, 
among  other  things,  the  elimination  of 
drop  cloths  over  the  merchandise  at 
night.  The  air  handling  units  are  each 
arranged  in  four  separate  in-line  sys¬ 
tems  in  an  equipment  room  located  on 
the  upper  level  of  the  store.  Each  unit 
is  equipped  with  a  two-speed  fan  that 
permits  full  speed  operation  during 
business  hours  and  half  speed  opera¬ 
tion  ( which  takes  only  one-eighth  of 
the  full  speed  horsepower  I  at  night. 
Each  electronic  air  cleaner  is  equipped 
with  automatic  washing  equipment 
that  permits  periodic  cleaning  of  the 
units  simply  by  pushing  a  button. 

Supplier:  Sturtevant  Division,  W'est- 
ingliouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  30. 

Luminous  Elevator  Walls.  Your  ele¬ 
vator  of  tomorrow  can  have  a  lumi¬ 
nous.  gayly  decorated  rear  wall.  Otis 
Elevator  Co.,  New  York  recently  ex- 


Discover  this  unique  way  of  travel¬ 
shopping  in  comfort.  Our  worldwide 
Duty-Free  Shopping  Service  has  been 
organized  to  serve  the  American 
traveler  wherever  he  may  go  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Savings 
up  to  65%  on  your  choice  of  well 
known  brands  of  liquor  and  other  fine 
distinctive  gifts. 

All  purchases  are  DELIVERED  TO 
YOUR  HOME  by  Railway  Express.  NO 
LUGGING  ...  NO  CARRYING  ...  NO 
EXCESS  BAGGAGE  COSTS,  that  so 
often  deprive  the  traveler  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  he  has  made  while  purchas¬ 
ing  abroad. 

La  Belle  Creole  Internationale's  35 
years  of  service  to  the  traveler  assures 
safe  delivery.  All  items  are  uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  your  free  shopping 
kit  containing  catalogue,  order  blanks 
and  full  details  on  how  to  order. 

Ask  your  favorite  Travel  Agent  or 
write  Representatives  of 


Dept.  S,  366  Broadway,  New  York  13, 
New  York.  Telephone  DIgby  9-2350 
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hibited  this  newest  idea  in  elevator  de¬ 
sign,  a  full-size  elevator  car  with  a 
rear  wall  of  polyester-fiberglas  cast  to 
combine  colored  design  with  textured 
relief  and  illuminated  from  the  rear 
with  fluorescent  lighting.  The  lumi¬ 
nous  wall  is  durable,  hard  to  deface, 
and  easy  to  maintain,  and  the  panels 
can  also  be  supplied  without  decora¬ 
tion  if  desired.  The  car  on  display  was 
also  equipped  with  operating  elec¬ 
tronic  touch  buttons,  an  electronic 
door  protector,  a  car  position  indi¬ 
cator,  and  an  “Elevoice”  magnetic 
drum  system  which  announced  the 
floors  of  stops. 

Data  Processing.  Burroughs  Corp., 
Detroit,  has  combined  one  of  its  desk- 
size  computers  with  a  10-total  type¬ 
writer  accounting  machine  in  what 
is  described  as  the  only  inexpensive 
electronic  business  data  processing  sys¬ 
tem  with  alphanumeric  capability  on 
the  market.  A  “re-manufactured”  sys¬ 
tem,  complete  with  a  new  10-total  type¬ 
writer  accounting  machine,  sells  for 
around  $29,000  or  rents  for  around 
$1,200  a  month.  Programmer  train¬ 
ing  takes  only  a  few  hours  because  of 
the  simplified  external  pinboard  com¬ 
mand  process. 

Spiegel,  Inc.,  will  be  the  first  mail 
order  company  to  use  high  speed  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  for  embossing  ad¬ 
dress  plates  as  part  of  its  integrated 
data  processing  program.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  rented  two  electronic  “Data- 
bossers”  from  Dashew  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Input  of  the 
system  will  be  in  the  form  of  punched 
cards  fed  directly  into  the  “Databoss- 
er”  to  produce  automatically  the  metal 
embossed  plates.  The  punched  cards 
will  also  be  used  in  the  writing  of  the 
customer  name  and  address  record  in 
the  accounts  receivable  system. 

A  microfilm  reader  that  can  make 


Have  you  seen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 
SHOPLIFTING 
PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

irs  5th  Ave.  Xew  York  10,  X.Y. 


paper  prints  of  documents  on  micro¬ 
film  in  45  seconds  is  being  produced  by 
Recordak  Corp.,  New  York,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak.  The  new 
unit  operates  with  16  mm  or  35  mm 
film  in  roll  form,  in  aperture  cards,  or 
in  card-size  film  jackets.  Images  are 
enlarged  on  a  self-contained  11"  x  11" 
screen  for  reading.  When  a  copy  is 
wanted,  all  the  operator  need  do  is 
press  a  button  and  a  photo-copy  is  de¬ 
livered  from  the  machine  in  less  than 
a  minute. 

Supplier:  Recordak  Corp.,  415 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Extra  Storage  Space.  Stores  can  buy 
an  all-purpose  utility  structure  that 
provides  extra  storage  space  with  the 
bonus  of  complete  weather  protection. 
The  portable,  all-aluminum  structures, 
called  “Jiffy  Rooms,”  can  be  assembled 
or  dismantled  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
using  only  a  screwdriver  and  pliers. 
Fully  weatherproofed  and  equipped 
with  air  vents,  the  Jiffy  Rooms  may 
be  safely  heated  or  cooled  as  required. 
There  are  four  stock  sizes,  from  4'4" 
to  lOTO"  square  with  heights  from  6'6" 
to  7'.  Optional  accessories  include  ply¬ 
wood  floors,  windows,  and  partitions. 

Supplier:  L.  S.  Wilson  Mfg.  Corp., 
371  East  116th  St.,  Chicago  28. 

Streamlining  Workrooms.  The  Store 
Managers’  News  Bulletin,  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  NRMA,  is  running  a  series  of 
articles  about  workrooms  within  the 
store.  The  author,  G.  J.  Marder  of  G. 
J.  Marder  &  Associates,  Chicago,  be¬ 
lieves  that  alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary  evils,  that  operations  can 
come  close  to  being  self-supporting. 
To  support  his  beliefs,  Marder  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  production  of  a  work¬ 
room  can  be  analyzed,  where  losses  are 
apt  to  occur,  what  can  be  done  about 


18  MILLION 

CHILD  PASSENGERS  IN 
MAJOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

y  Writ*  for  datoili. 

MINIATURE  TRAIN  RENTAL  CO.,  INC. 

2»5)  W.  RIVER  PKWY.,  GRAND  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


them,  and  how  each  workroom  can  be¬ 
come  a  more  productive  part  of  the 
store.  The  first  article  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  the  last  quarter  of  1960,  and 
the  series  has  been  continued  in  this 
year’s  issues. 

Welcomed  With  Chimes.  The  Signal-U 
Mfg.  Co.,  Canfield,  Ohio,  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  an  electrically  operated  door¬ 
mat  that  rings  a  chime  or  bell  within 
the  store  whenever  anyone  steps  on 
it.  The  mat  is  reversible,  with  heavy 
corrugated  rubber  secured  with  ex¬ 
truded  aluminum  edging  on  either 
side,  and  installation  is  a  matter  of 
mounting  the  chime,  plugging  it  into 
a  wail  socket,  and  plugging  a  special 
connector  into  the  mat. 

Supplier:  Signal-U  Mfg.  Co.,  250 
Railroad  St.,  Canfield,  Ohio. 

Modular  Unit  Fixtures.  “Fixture- 
Ware”  is  the  name  of  a  range  of  simple 
and  versatile  store  fixtures  that  offer  a 
retailer  fluidity  in  store  management. 
The  line  consists  of  metal  frame  modu¬ 
lar  units  that  can  be  quickly  assembled 
or  dismantled.  A  typical  set-up  con¬ 
sists  of  two  end-units  and  any  desired 
number  of  5'  units  between  them.  Once 
the  framework  has  been  erected,  doors, 
panels,  platforms,  and  counter-tops  are 
simply  dropped  into  place.  A  choice 
of  finishes  and  colors  is  available. 

Supplier:  Kason  Display  Hardware, 
Inc.,  12  Heyward  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


r 


I 
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Electroluminescence.  Man’s  newest 
light  source  is  a  flat  panel  made  of 
glass,  metal,  or  plastic,  coated  with  an  ^ 
electrical  conductive  film.  When  elec-  ; 
tricity  is  applied,  the  panel  glows,  j 
There  are  no  filaments,  no  tubes,  no  , 
vapors,  and  practically  no  heat  is  pro-  | 
duced.  Not  only  are  such  units  vir-  i 
tually  fail-proof,  but  the  current  drain  j 
is  almost  nil.  W estinghouse  has  just  ■ 
finished  an  impressive  installation  of 
128  electroluminescent  units  in  the 
Rice  Hotel  in  Houston,  and  RCA  re-  I 
cently  announced  the  availability  of  a  f 
night  safety  light  made  of  an  electro-  j 
luminescent  panel, which  can  run  con¬ 
tinuously  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  ' 
cent  a  year  in  current. 
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TELEPHONE  SHOPPING  ^ 

PROFILES  IN  PROFIT  \ 


Daytime  Gingham 


in  misses’  and  half  sizes 


Chit-Chat  Check  ...  a  real  conversation 
piece  with  arrow  appliques  and  novelty 
tucking.  Washable,  wrinkle-resistant 
combed  cotton  In  black,  brown  or  navy 
checks,  12  to  20  and  14Vi  to  24Vi. 


^  Can't  leave  home?  Shop  by  phone! 

dial  GL  1-2021 


This  is  how  Herpolsheimer’s  promotes  its  "Instant  service" 
telephone  shopping  department  in  retail  advertising. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
BUILD  IN-STORE  SALES 
FOR  HERPOLSHEIMER’S 


“One  of  the  most  surprising  advantages  of  our  telephone 
shopping  department  is  that  it  helps  build  our  in-store 
sales,”  reports  John  Foley,  President  of  Herpolsheimer’s 
in  Grand  Rapids. 

“For  instance,  people  will  often  see  something  they 
like  in  our  ads  when  they  can’t  leave  home.  So  they’ll 
telephone  their  order  and  open  a  charge  account  at  the 
same  time. 

“After  that,  they  become  steady  customers.  Both  in 
our  store  and  by  telephone. 

Telephone  orders  double 

“From  the  time  we  began  to  emphasize  selling  by  phone, 
our  telephone  shopping  department  has  been  profitable. 
And  when  we  changed  to  a  faster  and  more  efficient  five- 
turret  board,  our  telephone  orders  doubled! 

“We’ve  really  been  concentrating  on  giving  ‘Instant 
service’  to  our  customers,  too.  That’s  because  telephone 
sales  average  twice  as  high  as  in-store  sales  — yet  cost 
us  less.” 


Discover  how  your  store  can  profit 
from  telephone  shopping 

Thousands  of  department  stores  of  all  sizes  are  increas¬ 
ing  their  sales  volume  and  expanding  their  trade  areas 
with  telephone  shopping. 

Why  not  find  out  how  easily  your  store  can,  too?  One 
of  our  Communications  Consultants  will  be  happy  to 
survey  your  operations  and  suggest  telephone  shopping 
facilities  tailored  to  your  needs. 

He’ll  also  show  you  our  new  training  package,  “Making 
Telephone  Selling  Click.”  This  interesting  program  fea¬ 
tures  the  most  effective  telephone  selling  procedures. 

For  a  no-obligation  appointment  at  your  convenience, 
just  call  your  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office. 

PROFIT  TIP:  Advertise  in  the  Yellow  Pages  and  always 
include  your  telephone  number  in  your  store’s  print  ad¬ 
vertising  and  broadcast  commercials. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


‘Our  e/fSthnaU  figu 
your  change  and 
^  drop  the  coins  d 
^  in  the  cup!”  \ 


\^/f'!attoncU  Change  Computing  and  Dispensing  Registers 
return  our  investment  every  six  months! 


ZAYRE  DEPARTMENT  STORES,  Boston 

(Operating  subsidiaries  New  England  Trading 
Carp.,  Bell  Shops,  Inc  ,  Nugent's  Stores,  Inc. I 


“The  growth  and  popularity  of  Zayre  Self- 
Service  Department  Stores  made  it  evident 
that  ordinary  cash  registers  would  not  l>e 
adequate  to  handle  customer  volume  at 
check-out  points.  Expediting  traffic,  espe¬ 
cially  during  peaks,  is  basic  to  our  business 
.  .  .  so  we  installed  New  Class  61  registers 
equipped  with  change  computation  and  au¬ 
tomatic  change  dispensing. 

“After  installation,  tests  conducted  by  our 
Comptroller,  E.  F.  Bourque,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  38%  in  customers  and  dollars 
handled  per  check-out  counter.  With  the 
greater  capacity,  and  complete  accuracy  in 
making  change,  we  feel  our  investment  is 
returned  every  six  months.  These  savings 


enable  us  to  serve  our  customers  better, 
and  help  give  them  ‘better  quality  for  less.’  ” 


Chairman  of  The  Board, 
Zayre  Corporation 


New  Zayre  stores  to  be  opened  soon  after  Septem¬ 
ber.  1961;  Louisville,  Kentucky  •  Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  •  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana  •  Chicago,  Illinois  •  Memphis,  Tenn. 

•  Miami,  Florida  *  Columbia,  Soutli  Carolina 


AUTOMATIC 
CHANGE  DISPENSER 

Store  owners  must  see  this 
National  Change  Computer 
Register  to  appreciate  all  its 
advantages.  Telephone  your 
nearest  National  office  for  a 
demonstration  today. 


•TKAOK  MARK  RCO.  U.  S. 


CASMUmTOtt  - 

AB0IN6  MACNINfS  •  ACCOtfUlWie  MACHmS 

lucnoMK  »ATA  noasiiNC  " 

Ha  pmit  (Mo  Camom  iiooufo) ' 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


